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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


PFXHE news from Verdun was good last week, but this week 

it is distinctly better. It cannot be too often impressed 
upon those who still have anxious minds that for the Germans 
not to succeed at Verdun is failure of the most deadly kind. 
The longer and the harder they strive without accomplishing 
their design, the blacker their prospects. What was absolutely 
necessary for a scheme conceived on the lines on which the 
great German assault at Verdun was conceived was a victory 
rapid and overwhelming. ‘They have failed in getting it. The 
comparatively smail amount of ground they have gained was 
not worth the vast sacrifices made to obtain it, and the calendar, 
which will very soon show a month’s fighting, offers a record 
fatal to their hopes. 


No wonder that General Pétain is reported to have said to 
two Deputies of the French Chamber: “ The load is now off 
my mind, and I am certain of final success.” Unless, then, the 
Germans are willing to acknowledge defeat, which of course they 
are not yet willing to do by a long way, they must either try 
again at Verdun or try somewhere else. In our opinion, the 
attcmpt will be made scmewhere else, and we still expect it in the 
north-east corner of France near Belfort, but through an angle of 
Switzerland. The latest news on Thursday shows that the 
activity of the Germans at Verdun is, for the time at any rate, 
dying down. There was a fierce attack delivered by them 
on Tuesday against Dead Man Hill, but since then the attacks 
have slackened, though a fierce cannonade is still continued. 
This is what one would expect, even if the Germans had come 
to the conclusion that they must try elsewhere. Meanwhile 
General Pétain has been pushing a vigorous counter-attack 
with the bayonet and hand grenades, which has enabled our 
gallant Allies to recover some parts of the trench lost on 
Tuesday in the neighbourhood of Dead Man Hill. 

The only movement of interest in the British line in Flanders 
during the week has been a small and successful night raid 
near Verlorenhock. On the Tigris, however, there has been a 
certain amount of activity. Thursday’s papers contain a 
report from General Lake, which states that on March 10th 
information was received by the Tigris Corps that the Turks 
kad occupied an advanced position on the Tigris, and that on 
the 11th a column was sent before dawn to turn these Turks 
out. This having been accomplished with the bayonet and 
a considerable number of Turks having been killed, the column 
withdrew, taking with them two officers ond fifty men as prisoners. 


There is no official news ym Kut. Its gallant defenders, 
though no doubt they are on somewhat short commons, are 
showing the finest possible spirit. It must never be forgotten 
that besieged places in which the military spirit is well main- 
tained are usually able to hold out longer than was deemed 
possible at their first investment. In this context we may note 
& curious statement in Thursday’s Morning Post. According to 














its Amsterdam correspondent, the German Press seems to be 
preparing its readers for the fall of Baghdad. A Hamburg 
paper goes so far as to point out that if Baghdad were 
captured by the Russians, they would have reached the only 
channel of supply for the Turkish troops who are fighting 
near Kut. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Lansdowne 
administered a powerful and thoroughly well-deserved rebuff 
to Lord Portsmouth for asking questions which it is amazing 
that a man of his official experience could have thought it wiso 
or patriotic to put forward. Lord Lansdowne told Lord Ports- 
mouth plainly that he was trying to get out of the Government 
information which they had made it quite clear they thought 
it necessary in the public interest to withhold. We shall not 
endorse Lord Portsmouth’s indiscretion by quoting his ques- 
tions, but will give Lord Lansdowne’s answer :— 


“T will answer in a few words the three questions. As regards 
the first, I do not know where the noble Earl collects the kind of 
information he has been pouring forth during the last few minutes. ... 
The noble Earl is apparently supplied with this information from 
the same sources that throughout this affair have been publishing 
garbled and incomplete accounts of the Agreement and everything 
connected with it. The noble Earl apparently swallows with avidity 
the kind of stories which are told him. . . . I am able to tell him 
his information is of the most suspect character, and we have excellent 
reasons for believing the kind of information with which he is supplied 
is purveyed by people who are ted no means friends of this country.” 


Lest there should be any uhtele as to how deeply he felt 
about the matter, Lord Lansdowne, who, remember, is nothing 
if not a moderate and conciliatory man, ended his speech as 
follows :— 

“T am going to ask the noble Earl one question. What useful 
purpose does he think he can serve by putting down questions like 
these ? Here is a policy which has been accepted by His Majesty's 
Government, to which they are pledged, and which is at this moment 
producing promising results. It is a policy intended to give ad- 
vantages to the honourable trade of a neutral Power, and to place 
hindrances in the way of the trade of our enemies. Does the noble 
Earl really expect that the result of his intervention will be to make 
us drop that policy ? The only effect of his speeches, if they have any 
effect, will be to embarrass the Government of his own country. 
The destruction of this Agreement is desired by our enemies ; it 
would be most discouraging to our friends, it would involve a slap 
in the face toa friendly Power, and I say without hesitation that I 
think it is much to be regretted that the noble Earl should have 
identified himself with an agitation which seems to have been inspired 
by a sentiment which is neither wise nor patriotic.” 


We have dealt fully ehowhine with the monstrous accus itions 
made against Lord Derby and the Government of a breach of 
faith in respect of the married men. Here we will only say that 
we note with special satisfaction the signs that the Goverament 
mean to adopt a very drastic policy in revising the exemptions 
allowed to unmarried men in what we can only describe as a 
fit of panic lest the industries of the country should be disordered. 
No doubt there are quite a considerable number of men who 
ought to be dislodged from the shelter of the munition factories, 
The fact that the Government have blundered here does not, 
however, in the least give any excuse for the married men not 
to do the duty which they so patriotically undertook, provided 
always that the Government would apply a scheme of compulsion 
to the unmarried, though reserving to themselves the right to 
consider their pledge about compulsion redeemed if it should 
happen that only a negligible quantity of unmarried men refused 
the call of duty. 


Unfortunately a great many more than the negligible quantity, 
quite apart from the exempted trades, refused the call, and 
the Government then kept their bargain by introducing, passing, 
and putting into operation a Compulsory Bill. These are the 
piain facts, and they cannot give any foundation for a charge 
of broken faith. The exemptions on public grounds, we confess, 
were a huge blunder, and appear to have caused a more rapid 
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calling out of the Derby marri d groups than was anticipated. 
As a matter of fact, however, the military situation would have 
demanded the calling out of the married men even if not one 
unmarried man had been exempted. The need for men, more 
men, and still more men is imperative, unless we are prepared 
to risk bleeding to death by a protracted war. 


Before we leave Lord Derby’s speech, there is one more 
word to be said. We desire to endorse, with the utmost earnest- 
ness of which we are capable, his urgent appeal that the Govern- 
ment should roalize “the absolute necessity of bringing the 
Registration Act up to date.” We are not through the war yet, 
and it is absolutely vital that we should not let the machinery 
which we may be forced to uso later get out of repair. Wo 
may need it as a Workers’ Roll for the women and a Fighters’ 
Roll for the men. 


Lord Kitchener followed Lord Derby in an excellent speech, 
* and one which we think should have preceded and not followed 
Lord Derby's, as it showed how futile is the plea of pledge- 
breaking. Here is the essential portion of Lord Kitchener's 
speech :— 

“Married men who have attested should realize that even if we 
had obtained all the single men that it was anticipated we should 
have secured from the group system and the Military Service Act, 
we should still yy a large number of married men within the 
next few weeks. en have to be trained, but the mere fact that a 
man comes up on a certain date does not mean that he is at once 
available. It requires many weeks to make him efficient to take 
the field. I therefore earnestly appeal to the married men who have 
attested to place their patriotism and the national cause before any 
personal considerations and to come forward without hesitation 
and join the ranks. The position is an anxious one owing to the 
disappointing numbers joining for general service. We are taking 
every step we gosly can to secure the single men, and we shall not 
rest in our endeavours until we have secured all those single men 
who cannot rightly be said to be indispensable in the national interest 
ia their employment.” 


On March 9th Mr. Lloyd George, in receiving a deputation of 
the Temperance Council of tho Christian Churches, used language 
about the drink question to which, in our opinion, sufficient 
attention has not been drawn. Here are the words to which 
we allude :— 


“Tt will be so much better to settle this question by general 
consent. If we do, the war, horrible as it is, will have paid for itself. 
Thoro are many things which I hope we can accomplish through this 
war. There are many changes at home, changes in the outlook of 
the nation, changes in its temper, changes in its attitude of mind, 
— in its industries; but this will be the greatest and most 
beneficent change of all if we succeed in carrying it through. If we 
can possibly convince the nation that success in the great task which 
it has undertaken depends very largely upon removing this drag on 
its officiency, then I feel confident that at the end of the war, however 
successful we may be in a military sense, we shall regard this as the 
greatest triumph of all.” 


Taking this passago, and judging also by tho goneral tone of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks, we cannot help thinking that what 
he meant to convey to his hearers was that he still has hopes 
ef carrying through the thoroughly well-planned schome of 
State purchase which ho devised last year. That plan was 
unfortunately—we must speak plainly—wrecked by the 
folly and fatuity of the oxtreme Temperance Party, but not, 
remember, by the Temperance Party as a whole. The brewers 
had consented, the distillers had consented, and fair and just 
terms had beon unanimously settled by the representatives of 
the ‘Trade, the Government, and the moderate teetotalers— 
then the greatest opportunity for delivering the country from 
the worst evils of the drink traffic was deliberately destroyed 
by tho extremists. 


The Government should not, of course, have listened to the 
presumptuous menaces of those who claimed to represent, but 
do not represent, the great Temperance movement. Happily 
there seems reason to believe that they are beginning to realize 
that there has been a great change of recent years in the Tem- 
perance Party, and that by far the more important element, both 
in principles and in good sense, is as strongly in favour of purchase 
as it used to be against it. It is only the “ Bourbon” 
temperance man and woman, who learn nothing and forget 
nothing, who refuse purchase. They are like the French 
extremists of whom Burke wrote that they would rather domincer 
in a parish of atheists than rule the whole Christian world. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday week Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu made a long speech on the Air Service which 
was packed with information. 


He urged the Government to 








establish a Board, and later a Ministry, of Aviation. Thi 
was necessary to recover our supremacy of the air at tho 
front. The arguments against the creation of an Air 
Ministry had been answered in advance when the Ministry 
of Munitions was created. “One element, one service,” 
was the motto with which the Government ought to tackle 
this question. The function of a Board would be to direct 
policy, supply, and construction, and it ought to be con- 
stituted of representatives of the Admiralty, the War Office 
the manufacturers, and the General Staff. He foresaw the tims 
when the Air Service would be more important to our immunity 
from attack than either the Navy or the Army. It was unfortu- 
nately true that, while there was a shortage of aeroplane engines, 
motor-cars were being manufactured in excessive numbers for 
Staff officers. More and more powerful aeroplanes must bo 
constructed, and, since like must be met by like, we must also 
have airships. 

Lord Montagu’s speech was an extremely useful contribution 
from a professional mind well instructed on the mechanical side 
of the problem. Moreover, although it was very critical, it was 
bracing. He has not to reproach himself with having said any- 
thing that should not have been said. He did not trade in 
popular panic. Lord Lansdowne found it difficult to think of 
an Air Service separated from the Navy and Army. Lord 
Derby’s Committee would be composed of naval and military 
members, would be able to call in advisory members, and would 
have tho assistance of the Secretary of the Defence Committee. 
In practice the powers of the Committee would be very great, 
Nor did Lord Lansdowne exclude the possibility of further 
developments. We are glad to note that on Wednesday it was 
announced that Lord Montagu had been added to Lord Derby's 
Committee. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Tennant introduced 
the Army Estimates with a long review of the situation which 
left some things unsaid and said little new. He read a message 
from Sir Douglas Haig framed in excellent spirits. The lists 
of starred men and of reserved occupations, he told the House, 
were being energetically revised. The number of unmarried 
men kept at home as indispensables would certainly be reduced 
to its minimum. Lord Derby would not “let the married men 
down.” In speaking of the Air Service Mr. Tennant said that 
the defences of London were complete, and that those of the 
provinces were approaching completion. The supply of aero- 
planes was ahead of the supply of engines and pilots. Other 
speakers hotly criticized the inadequacy of medical arrangements 
in Mesopotamia. We may mention that Mr. Pemberton- 
Billing, the air candidate, who was returned by a very largo 
majority over the Coalition candidate at East Herts, mado 
his maiden speech. He declared that wo had ample material 
and plenty of pilots for the purposes of aecrial defence, and 
that what was wanted was to get rid of “ religious scruples” at 
the Admiralty against raids on Germany. His fluent but un- 
helpful speech leaves one wondering what East Herts supposes 
he is going to accomplish. 





Woe are glad to learn that, by invitation of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, attended 
the Cabinet meeting on Thursday week. It will be remembered 
that Sir Robert Borden, the Prime Minister of Canada, attended 
a Cabinet meeting last year. That established tho precedent 
for Premiers of the Dominions taking part in the work of tho 
Cabinet. On previous occasions Premiers had only attended 
discussions of the Defence Committee. Wo look forward 
eagerly to the development of these precedents. The time is 
past when it was possible to commit the Dominions without 
even the form of consulting them. They are our sister-States. 
They have proved their sense of responsibility in immortal 
actions. For our part, we should be pleased to hear that 
Mr. Hughes during his visit had sat with the War Council. 

Tho Foreign Offico has issued a detailed refutation of twonty- 
six preposterous charges made by the German Government 
that German women and children have beon ill-treated in 
England. The charges, when thoy do not refer to wholly 
imaginary events, relate trivial grievances, and even in tho 
latter case the evidenco comes from very undesirable persons. 
The British Government have always admitted that at the time 
of the terrible crime of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ there 
was an outburst of popular violence, such as might be expected 
in any country upon tho receipt of such appalling news. But 
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this violence was suppressed by the full strength of the police 
jn all the working-class quarters of the towns where it occurred. 
No German was seriously injured, but one hundred and seven 
ordinary and special constables were injured in protecting 
Germans. The Foreign Office statement shows that seven 
thousand persons have returned to Germany and Austria. 
Eighteen thousand four hundred begged to be allowed to remain 
in Britain. In over fifteen thousand cases these requests were 
granted ; and in many instances those who were forced to 
depart went with the greatest reluctance and after repeated 
attempts to get permission to stay hero. 





The American Government have decided to send an expedition 
against their former protégé, Villa, the Mexican leader, who has 
lately raided American border towns, looting and murdering. 
We fear that the United States is in for something bigger than 
she will like, yet we do not see how the policy pursued towards 
Mexico could have ended otherwise. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the Times says that the country where Villa is 
believed to have taken refuge in Western Chihuahua and Eastern 
Sonora is extremely difficult. It is a jumble of barren mountaics 
and sterile valleys and plains. Moreover, Villa, who has been 
in the field for a long time, is no mean guerrillaleader. It may 
be that President Carranza, in return for having been recognized 
by the United States, will really try to help the American 
expeditionary force. On the other hand, he may later make 
common cause with all the revolutionaries against the invaders. 


In any case, Carranza’s power is not great. He dares not go 
to his capital for fear of Zapata. A new revolution looms on 
the horizon under the control of Felix Diaz. Mr. Garrison, who 
recently ceased to be War Secretary, has patrotically returned 
to Washington to help his successor. Congress is unanimous in 
its opinion—which even Mr. Bryan does not dispute—that action 
is inevitable. Mr. Wilson says that his plans will be strictly 
punitive, and that the sovereignty of Mexico will be scrupulously 
respected. But is this possible? It is a case in which events 
rather than Mr. Wilson will decide. General Funston, who made 
his reputation in the Philippines and now commands the force 
which is collecting on the border, takes no light-hearted view 
of the undertaking. ‘‘ No use going at this thing half-cocked,” 
he says. Meanwhile he waits for troops. America, we are sorry 
to say, aftcr all the warnings, is unprepared. Germany, it is 
reported, is inciting all the Mexican leaders against the United 
‘tates. Mr. Wilson has given Carranza leave to pursue the 
Mexican rebels across the American frontier. But probably 
this means little. Carranza is not likely to arrive there. 


The first meeting held in the United States since the beginning 
of the war to advocate co-operation with the Allies was held 
in New York on Monday, and was attended by about four 
thousand persons. The meeting was organized by the Amcrican 
Rights Committee. The chief resolution declared that the 
Allies were fighting for a cause which deserved the direct help 
of America to the end that (in Lincoln’s words) “ government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” Further, it was declared that Germany 
would be welcomed back to fellowship when she had abjured 
the pernicious ideals of her present rulers. This is a message of 
good cheer indeed “ from Jonathan to John.” 


The hostility of the Senussi seems to be crushed. Sollum 
has been occupied by General Peyton. The Bedouin who joined 
the rising are hungry, demoralized, and openly repentant. 
Some of the headmen of these tribes, who were misled by Sayed 
Abmed, are begging for British pardon. The Senussi have 
been forced across the frontier, and thus ends, or at all events 
approaches its end, one more movement engineexed by German 
agents, 

Mr. Edmund Candler sent to the papers of Tuesday a fascina- 
ting account of the heterogeneous collection of craft which have 
been pressed into the transport service on the Tigris. The 
paddie-steamers, which are the parent ships, are fed by the 
mehailas, with their sloping masts, huge rudders, lateen sails, 
cut-away prows, and Arab paintings—designs like the signs of 
the Zodiac. Then there are the canocs known as bellums— 
the gondolas of Basra—which are either punted or paddled 
according to the depth of water :— 

“ Beyond question the boat of the most catholic ancestry at present 
on the Tigris is the ‘ Aerial,’ half houseboat, half acroplane. The 
hull is from Brahmaputra and it is fitted with an air propeller and a 
£0-horse-power semi-Diesel-type engine, and it makes more noise 
than a minor battle. It once plied as a shikar boat in Assam, but its 


owner and navigator had a happy inspiration, and this miracle of 
private improvisation is now the officially recognized hospital ferry.” 
Finally, there are the cauldron-like gufars of Baghdad, mentioned 
by Herodotus, which are made of reed baskets with wooden 
uprights plastered with pitch from the wells of Hitt. 


We regret to record that the destroyer ‘ Coquette,’ the torpedo- 
boat ‘No. 11,’ and the Mercantile Fleet auxiliary ‘ Fauvette ’ 
have been sunk by mines off the East Coast. The losses were 
six officers and fifty-three men. Reports of the existence of 
mines in the North Sea have become familiar reading in the 
newspapers. The laying of mines indiscriminately, whether by 
submarines or by noutral vessels in German pay, is commonly, 
and perhaps rightly, taken to be a part of the German prepara- 
tion for a great naval effort. We also take it to be a 
sign of German desperation; and in this sense it is not a sige 
to be deplored. Every remaining scrap of the Hague Con- 
ventions signed by Germany as to the restrictions under whick 
mines may be laid has been torn to shreds. 


As we go to press on Thursday afternoon comes the news that 
the Dutch liner ‘ Tubantia,’ 14,000 tons, has been torpedoed 
near the North Hinder lightship off the coast of Holland. Ai 
the passengers were saved in boats. It is perhaps not inappro- 
priate that with this news comes a telegram from Holland 
containing a statement, declared to be “ Berlin official,” that 
Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz has resigned, and has been succeeded 
by Admiral von Capelle, the Under-Secretary of the Navy. A 
German “wireless” further states that the resignation is much 
commented on. “In some quarters it is believed that his 
resignation is connected with the Emperor's decision not te 
extend submarine warfare beyond the limits announced te 
neutrals in the Memorandum [on the torpedoing of a:med 
merchant ships of the belligerents] and not to direct it against 
neutral ships.” A Hague telegram adds that the resignation of 
Admiral von Tirpitz came as a thunderbolt in Germany, and is 
regarded as a national misfortune. Another statement is that 
the’ Admiral is really ill, and suffering from overwork, 


In a letter signed “ Englishman,” and published in our 
issue of to-day, the writer speaks to the converted when he 
urges on us a greater and wider publicity in America for the British 
case. In the article on “ The Uses of Publicity” to which he 
alludes we made an appeal similar to that which he now makes. 
That appeal, made over a year ago—i.e., on February 27th, 
1915—apparently went unheard, but we have hopes that the 
seed then placed in the ground may flower this spring. Here 
is the passage in the Spectator article to which “ Englishman ” 
alludes :—“‘ The Government had ready to their hand the 
greatest instrument of publicity that the ‘world has ever known 
the American Press. . . . -The great brazen trumpet was 
at hand. The trumpeters stood ready. At a word they would 
have sounded their ‘sennet.’ Yet though the British Govern- 
ment, as we now know, were so anxious to proclaim certain 
things to the American public, it never occurred to them te 
Ict the trumpet speak. Here was our Government’s capital 
error. They did not realize what a great and potent instrument, 
if properly employed, was to be found in a simple and direct 
publicity.” 


A correspondent draws our attention to the following 
advertisement cut from a leading daily paper of March 13th :— 


FOOTMAN, first of two (under butler); age 25-30; ineligible for 
Army, or older man, not necessarily in livery; family 2; 18 
indoor servants; good plate cleaner, waiter.” 


“The words ‘ ineligible for Army’ seem,” he says, “ to show 
that some rumour of Great Britain being at war has reached 
, otherwise one would have supposed that the adver- 
tiser could not have been aware of the fact, or he would have 
been ashamed to proclaim that a family of two is employing 
eighteen indoor servants (+ 2x outdoor servants ?) at a time 
when the country is desperately in need of labour.” 








This is an indication of domestic economy during war which 
goes far to justify the very serious note of warning in the 
Appeal of “The United Workers” to be found on the next 
page. It would also justify the rumour that there is to be 
a servants tax in the new Budget. This tax, it is alleged, will 
be levied in respect of all servants employed beyond the standard 
principle of one master one servant. Monsicur, Madame, et Bibé 
will be allowed cook, house-parlourmaid, and nurse, but for 
servants beyond this minimum thero will be a tax. 








| Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p-c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


WAR SAVING! 


A WORD TO 
THE WELL-TO-DO. 


ord Kitchener figured that the war would last 
three years. A highly placed neutral, just returned 
from Germany, after spending two hours with him 
said: ‘“ Kitchener is one of the few British who 
doesn’t underestimate the Germans.” A few days 
earlier, Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Canada, 
said: “I will assume that the war is half over.” 
M. Sazonoff, Russian Foreign Minister, also said: 
“I feel hopeful, but the war will not end this 
year.” 


A long and increasingly severe struggle lies ahead. 
For non-combatants it will be an economic struggle, 
aud the well-to-do in particular must brace themselves 
to meet it. 


The one real economic fact to remember is that 


the world is running short of available resources. There 
is not enough food. There is not enough cal. There 
is not enough oil. There is not enough wool. There is 


not enough labour. And above all there is not enough 
shipping. If we continue to use these things as we are 
doing, our Army, our Navy, and our Allies will go short. 
It is we, or they. 


It is so easy to say: ‘‘ Of course, we will go short!” 
But as yet only individuals up and down the country 
are really doing so. 


If we are strictly moderate in food (also in drink and 
tobacco), actually cating less, we shall be helping to keep 
prices down. That would vastly assist our finances, 
and those of our Allies. Last year we paid the outside 
world 357 millions for these things, of which 90 millions 
represented the rise in prices over the year before. 


If we use less coal, we liberate more for the Navy, as 
well as for making good the serious shortage of coal in 
France and Italy. 


If we stop motoring, motor-cycling, and cut down 
the use of oil, we release it for the pressing needs of 
the Allied Navies aud our transport services. 


If we make fewer demands on labour, either indoor or 
outdoor, or on those who make clothes and goods, or on 
labour in general, we release men and women for 
Government work, for making things for export, and 
for working on the land. 

Finally, if we use less shipping, which we would do 
by cutting down our wants all round, we reduce 
freights, liberate ships to carry coal to our Allies, allow 
the freer movement of war material, and reduce the 
pressure on our finances. 


By doing these things—by going withoul—we shall 
retain a great deal of money. We should lend every 
penny of this to the country, buying War Ioan or 
Exchequer Bends. 


UNITED WORKERS, 
175 Piccadilly, W. 


*,* Payment made for this, as ior the recruiting advertis >ments in our columns, 
will be devoted by us to public objects counected with the War. 





—— 
“ BROKEN PLEDGES ” ? 


FPXHERE have been many bad things, reckless things 

and irresponsible things done in the course of the 
war, but in our opinion nothing has been so bad as the 
action taken of late by a section of the Press in regard 
to the grievances of the married men who must soon be 
called up under the Derby scheme. A more dangerous 
a@ more unpatriotic movement than that to encourage, 
nay, to incite the married men to believe themselves 
unjustly treated, and to suggest to them that the Govern- 
ment in general, and Lord Derby in particular, have 
broken their solemn pledges, cannot be imagined. That 
the married men have grounds for complaint we do not 
deny, nor are we going to be too hard in Shien them for 
a certain amount of grumbling for what has happened in 
connexion with the Government’s “ panicky” policy in 
regard to the exempted trades. The Government, or rather 
certain Departments of the Government, have undoubtedly 
been up till now far too anxious about the depletion of 
civil labour, and have given opportunities to shirkers 
which they ought never to have given. These mistakes, 
however, will be corrected as soon as possible. To suggest, 
because of them, to men who are called upon to make 
great sacrifices that they have been unjustly dealt with is 
to do both the married men and the country a monstrous 
wrong. Between promising to perform a most serious 
and burdensome duty in the future, and the actual per- 
formance of that duty, involving as it may the supreme 
sacrifice, there is bound to be a period of indecision and 
weakness—a time when all a man’s courage and hardihood 
are required to prevent him from catching at straws and 
finding excuses for escaping from the consequences of his 
promise. What are we to say of those exponents of 
public opinion who, in order to curry favour with their 
readers, or to render unpopular a Government or indi- 
viduals in a Government whom they dislike, seize upon 
this period of indecision, this hour of agony, when men 
are face to face with the greatest crisis in their lives, to 
insinuate an unmanning, a will-clouding suggestion? For 
by talking about broken pledges they suggest that, after 
all, the attested married men may escape, or at any rate 
postpone, the fulfilment of the duty which they solemnly 
undertook. 

Let us assume, though it is far from the truth, that the 
married men have a sound case against the Government, 
and that the Government have not merely blundered, but 
have been grossly careless in the fulfilment of their pledges. 
Even if we do make this assumption, it does not and 
cannot free the married men from the promise to serve 
their country in arms which they gave when they attested. 
A breach of duty by one man can never be an excuse for 
a breach of duty by another. Still less can it excuse 
those public writers who, themselves free from personal 
temptations and anxieties, incite the attested men to 
what are legally and morally acts of bad citizenship, if 
not indeed breaches of military duty. 

It will be alleged, no doubt, that we are begging the 
question, that the married men who attested under the 
group system only did so conditionally, and that, the 
conditions not having been fulfilled, they are free to 
protest against being asked “at present” to carry out 
the military obligation they undertook. We do not want 
to argue the matter on lawyer-like lines, or to make fine 
verbal distinctions. We must, however, protest with our 
utmost power against the ignoble spirit in which the 
matter is being dealt with by a section of the Press. The 
essential and operative part of the pledge to the married 
men was that compulsion should be used in the case of 
the single men—unless it could be shown that the un- 
married men had voluntarily come forward in such Jarge 
numbers that those who remained over were a negligible 
quantity. But the unmarried men did not voluntarily 
come forward in sufficient numbers. Therefore the 
Government's pledge to introduce compulsion had to be 
made good. Accordingly a Bill enacting compulsion was 
introduced and passed into law, and is now being applied. 
Its passage made operative the attestation of the married 
groups. In our opinion, the Government when introducing 
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compulsion, moved by fears that recruiting might very 
seriously deplete the workers in certain trades, allowed 
far too many exemptions. Theoretically, no doubt, after 
all that has happened with respect to munitions, it would 
have been madness to do anything which would have left 
any munition factories derelict. Again, since coal is an 
essential for the Navy, for the making of munitions, and for 
Government work of all kinds, adequate provision must be 
made for winning coal. It would be useless to try to 
win the war in Flanders if we had already lost it in the 
mines. Furthermore, there was a natural anxiety to 
keep the land well cultivated and our oversea ships running. 
Experience, however, has shown that the Government let 
themselves be much too greatly affected by these anxieties, 
and that the various Departments, and especially the 
Board of Agriculture, clutched far too eagerly at the 
unmarried workers. But even assuming all this, the 
assumption does not point to anything in the nature 
of a broken pledge. The very most it does, or can do, is 
to give ground for soreness and grumblixg to men in the 
married groups. When the Government pledges were 
framed it was common talk that in certain trades heavy 
exemptions would have to be given to unmarried men 
lest the essential and war work of the nation should be 
interfered with or even suspended. The whole matter, 
therefore, is one of degree—of how many or how few 
men ought to be exempted. Compulsion was the vital 
thing, the essence of the contract, and no man suggested 
that by giving a pledge to employ compulsion the Govern- 
ment bound themselves to enlist so many hundred thousand 
men before they called up the married groups. Again, the 
Government always had, and still have, the right—and 
it is a right that we, for our part, very much wish they 
would exercise—of applying compulsion all round—but 
here, of course, also with certain occupations exempted, 
for that is a condition from which complete escape is 
impossible. Therefore the only absolute ground of 
grievance that the attested married men have is that 
conceivably they have been called up more quickly 
than they would have been if the Government—while 


applying compulsion as they have applied it—had not | 


been so lavish in their exemptions. As a matter of 
fact, even if the Government had not exempted any 
of the unmarried men working in munition factories, 
in the coal mines, in ships, or on the land, the need 
for calling up the attested married men would have 
been as great as it is new, for the very good reason that 
we want, not any definite number of men, but literally 
every single man whom we can possibly obtain to put 
into the line. That is the plain truth. The need for men is 
urgent, and it is good economy, for only through men can 
we end the war. We go far beyond the narrow view of 
those who are haggling over the words used by this or that 
representative of the Government in the period before 
the passage of the Compulsion Bill. We demand that 
all the men who can possibly be spared from munition factories, 
mines, and the land should be compelled to serve, not in order 
to satisfy the married men, but to satisfy the imperative military 
needs of the hour, We want them brought forward to 
fight our battles, and not merely to satisfy the pettifoggers 
and grievance-mongers of the Press. 

Before we leave the humiliating and disastrous agitation 
to inspire married men in the groups with a sense that 
they have been deceived, we cannot but give expression 
to our indignation at the personal attacks on Lord Derby. 
Lord Derby accepted with his eyes open a burden in the 
public interest such as few men have been found to shoulder. 
When he first undertook to try to squeeze another million 
men out of the voluntary system, and if he failed to 
proceed to the necessarily exceedingly unpopular task of 
introducing compulsion—that was, in effect, the job to 
which he put his hand—he knew very well what he was 
doing. For not flinching from a task so dangerous, so 
difficult, and so liable to failure he deserves the deepest 
gratitude of the whole country. When the shrill scoldings 
and interested invectives of the present hour have dis- 
appeared, as disappear they will, and the nation is able 
to judge justly, it will be recognized that no man has 
played a more honourable, a more high-minded, a more 
courageous, and a more patriotic part than Lord Derby. 
Again and again, had he been a popularity-hunter, or had 
he been inspired by the ordinary politician’s instinct for 





avoifing personal responsibility, and for hedging so that 
unpleasant consequences should fall not upon him but 
upon somebody else, he could have found opportunities 
for playing a skulking part. Instead he boldly took the 
straight and manly course. The nation was in sore need 
and he did not hesitate. He stuck to his guns like the 
gallant man he is. 

And now for one specific point. It is specially alleged 
against Lord Derby that, speaking on October 19th, he 
led the married men who were then being pressed to attest 
to believe that very many months, or even the whole war, 
might pass before “ the older men are called out.” Well, 
what if he did? At the very worst he made a mistake, 
like plenty of other men, as to the numbers of men that 
he would obtain under his scheme. Presu mably, for we 
are not in his confidence, he did not realize how very large 
would be the number of medical rejections, and he te 
did not realize how fiercely the exempting Departments 
would struggle to keep back unmarried men—how, in a 
word, they would play the part of the selfish men in a 
tent who try to grab the chief share of the blankets for 
themselves. To seize upon half-a-dozen optimistic words, 
to isolate them, and then to found on them an allegation, 
for such it is, of broken faith, is an act of injustice so gross 
that one might have imagined it would have revolted 
those who were tempted to use it. 


PORTUGAL AND THE WAR. 
ORTUGAL in coming into the war may seem to 
other small and hesitating neutral States to have 
taken a bold step, but she has really taken the only line 
of safety. When she seized the German vessels in the 
Tagus she cannot seriously have hoped that Germany 
would not declare war. No doubt she expected war, and 
in her whole policy she has acted wisely and with her eyes 
wide open. We welcome the participation in the war 
of our oldest Ally. Germany has nothing whatever to 
complain of on any reading of law or treaties. Our Alliance 
with Portugal has been in existence since 1373, and when 
German merchant vessels sought shelter in the Tagus it 
was known to the whole world that at any moment Britain 
—if the evert did not come about in any other way— 
might call up. Portugal to fulfil the terms of one of the 
most ancient and best known treaties in existence and 
support her actively in the war. It was on June 16th, 
1373, that Edward III. and King Ferdinand I. of Portugal 
entered at St. Paul’s into a solemn undertaking to help 
each other, if called upon to do so, by means of “ archers, 
slingers, ships and galleys armed for war.” The treaty 
spoke pleasantly of “ amities, alliances, unions, good 
confederacies, and leagues of pure love.” In 1386, with th» 
approval of all England—for the daughter of John of 
Gaunt was then Queen of Portugal—the treaty was 
renewed. It has remained in force ever since. It is very 
interesting to remember now that the treaty provided 
that if England and Portugal fought side by side there 
should be no separate peace. The Allies even promised each 
other that neither would agree to an armistice without the 
consent of the other. The treaty is a wonderful historical 
document. Cromwell and Milton took a hand in revising 
its language, so that it should be made plain that it was a 
bond not merely between Kings but between peoples. 
Under Charles II. a secret clause was introduced by which 
England promised to guard the Portuguese colonies, but 
that clause is no longer secret. From time to time the 
treaty was expressly recognized as operative, and a declara- 
tion to this effect was made by Queen Victoria. The 
treaty means for us to-day as it stands: (1) That we must 
protect the Portuguese colonies if they are attacked ; 
(2) that there must be no separate peace; (3) that if any 
disputes arise between Britain and Portugal as to places 
conquered by their joint forces, the disputes must be 
settled by a Court of Judicature. 

We remember that Portugal is a poor country, and we 
cannot expect from her powerful help. At the same time, 
we have no doubt that the Portuguese Government will 
be thoroughly alive, in their own interests, to the fact 
that they are at war, and that war with Germany is a life- 
and-death business. They will know what to expect if 
Germany should win. Germany, in declaring war, has 
spoken of the forbearance with which she has hitherto 
treated Portugal. That means that if Germany ever 
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acquired the power to do so, she would treat Portugal 
without forbearance. Germany professing forbearance 
is bad enough—much worse than the Greeks bearing pitts 
—but Germany professing anger would be an enemy from 
~ whom every small country may well pray to be delivered, 
and whom it ought to do everything possible to render 
fiarmless. What Portugal can do in this war is quite 
considerable. She has already, as we gratefully acknow- 
ledge, kept a watch on her coasts, and we have not heard 
of German submarines or raiders being able to harbour 
there. The same watchfulness can now be bestowed on 
the Portuguese islands in the Atlantic where German ships 
have found temporary shelter. But a greater service 
still can be rendered in Africa. The entry of Portugal into 
the war has come at a very opportune moment—just as 
€cneral Smuts is developing a largely conceived and dashing 
movement tocrush the resistance in the last colony which 
belongs to Germany. German East Africa was already 
surrounded on nearly all sides by enemies when Portugal 
received her summons. The one district where the colony 
was not cut off from the outer world was the border of 
Portuguese Nyasaland. If Portugal can hold the gate 
here, German East Africa will indeed be a besieged land, 
and her end will be absolutely certain. We do not, of 
course, think that there can be any question as to the fate 
of German East Africa in any case, but if the Portuguese 
hold their gate it will be impossible for the hunted German 
garrison to escape as the Cameroon garrison escaped. 
The campaign will also probably be shortened. The Portu- 
guese in West Africa, long before the declaration of war on 
Portugal, let it be known that the Germans in South-West 
Africa could not escape through Portuguese territory. 
We have every hope, therefore, that now that the Portu- 
guese are actually at war they will be able to complete the 
encirclement of German East Africa in the strictest fashion. 
A. glance at the map will show the situation. German 
Kast Africa is blockaded by sea by the British Fleet ; 
from the north and north-west—British East Africa and 
Uganda—British forces are either attacking or holding the 
Germans ; on the long western flank lies the Belgian Congo ; 
south-west are Rhodesia and British Nyasaland; and 


finally, on the southern border of the colony and east of 
Lake Nyasa there is the line which we believe will be held 


firmly by the Portuguese. There is no chink anywhere. 

Is there any other contribution which Portugal can make 
to the war? We ask the question in no grasping spirit, 
but because, as we have said, the concern of Portugal that 
the war should be won by the Allies is as deep as that of 
any other member of the Alliance. The Portuguese Army 
fas a nominal strength of about a quarter of a million. 
[tis not to be supposed that Portugal has the means to put 
such a force into the field. But it is quite conceivable that 
she could equip a small force in the modern manner—say 
fifty or a hundred thousand men. We call to mind the 
ever-memorable reconstruction of the Portuguese Army in 
the Peninsular War. Beresford, who was placed in com- 
mand of the Portuguese, found that they were unable to 
stand against the veterans of Soult, and he decided on 
effecting a complete reorganization, and giving the Army 
a thorough training before taking the field again. He 
had the fullest moral authority, as he had been created a 
Marshal in the Portuguese Army and a local Lieutenant- 
General—ranks, by the way, which caused the most 
discomfiting jealousy among his British brother-officers, 
who never knew exactly how the touchy Irishman ought 
to -be treated when he was among British troops. He 
always had, however, the support of Wellington, who 
thoroughly believed in him, though he frequently deplored 
his insistence on his rank. He picked a small and select 
inner Army from the Portuguese Army, and turned them 
into astonishingly good light infantry, and had thé glorious 
satisfaction of secing them block the path of the French 
troops, before whom they had at first crumbled away. 
What was possible then would be possible again. This is, 
ofcourse, only a suggestion. It is offered diffidently, but 
it is also a measure of our conviction that the Portuguese 
Government mean business. We cannot help feeling that 
the Portuguese people may well draw closer together in 
this war. Royalists and Republicans may discover that 
m the common defence of their country they have lost the 
bitterness of their differences; the best qualities of the 
mation may emerge and triumph. 





—el 


“A SAVING GRACE.” 


E are sick, and the country, if it is not so already, 
will very soon be sick, of the chatter about saving 
—chatter which results in little or no action, and wi 
make us the laughing-stock of the world. Why is i, 
that we and our rulers talk so much about saving and do 
so little? It is certainly not because the nation is under 
any delusion in regard to the facts. The need for saving 
is patent, not only to meet the vast expense of the war, but 
in the special circumstances of the moment. The dearth of 
shipping and the physical inability of moving much of our 
supplies with which we are already faced are known to all, 
Nobody can be found of sufficient hardihood to say that 
there is no need to worry about personal saving, or that we 
shall do very well without bothering about national 
economy. The heart of the nation is absolutely sound, and 
the British people are willing and eager to make any and 
every sacrifice that is plainly demanded of them by the 
Government. As has been proved again and again, our 
people will spring to action, however disagreeable, as 
soon as a clear order is given to them. Why, then, is 
there a deadlock? Why is it, when the need is so great, 
that nothing is done? Why do we go on spending in 
the old way? Why do we note the ironic scandal of 
the pious newspaper article on the religious duty of saving, 
or the report of some Cabinet Minister’s vehement speech 
on economy, sandwiched between alluring advertisements 
inciting people to spend their money on unnecessary 
luxuries, new-fashioned clothes, futile knicknacks, or 
frivolous amusements ? The answer is a very simple one. 
Our rulers in office and in the Press have dealt with us in 
abstractions and not in concrete monitions. Instead of 
giving specific directions for self-denial and for economy, 
they have been content with general directions—* flat 
things,”’ to use Bacen’s phrase, and therefore little noted. 
It is no use for Cabinet Ministers to turn up the whites of 
their eyes like Mrs. Gashleigh, and tell us that *‘ never in a 
Christian household should such sinful waste be permitted,” 
or warn us that war time is no time for new frocks and 
made dishes. What the nation wants is not to be told 
this sort of solemn stuff, and not even to be given advice 
how to save in the abstract, but a stern, plain order 
which cannot be misunderstood, and therefore can easily 
be obeyed. 

“You are only adding another abstraction to the list 
and swelling the stream of chatter,”’ is what many people 
will say as soon as they have reached this point. 
“If people will not heed the former admonitions, 
why should they heed yours?” In the first place, 
they will heed a clear and specific order because they will 
realize that it is worth while. Jones will not cut off a 
cutlet from his dinner or half an ounce of jam from his 
breakfast- or tea-table because he feels that it is “ only a 
drop in the ocean.” If he knew that eight or nine million 
other householders would do it if he did it, he would 
admit at once that it was well worth while to make the 
sacrifice. But what, he urges, is the use of his saving one 
pound of meat or so many ounces of sugar when he stands 
alone? When “ B” Company receives the word to go 
over the parapet and take the German trench, it does 
it because each man knows that the whole company is 
going and that he must not be a shirker. If he thought 
that he was the only one who would obey the summons, 
and that he would be at once shot down, and that there- 
fore his effort would be useless, of course he would 
hesitate. That is why even the most impassioned advice as to 
personal economy falls so very flat. To cut matters short, 
what we want the Government to do is to imitate German 
methods, and to ask people, in a way which will be equiva- 
lent to an order, to make a certain definite sacrifice. As our 
readers know, we should first ask them to do it specifically 
in the case of alcohol, and to give the order “ Down Glasses 
during the War.” From giving that order, however, the 
Government have, as we know, shrunk so absolutely as to 
make their public speeches the derision of the whole nation. 
For example, at the great meeting at the Guildhall 
there was practically no mention of economy in regard 
to liquor—for fear of offending the Trade, and so of 
raising a “dangerous opposition.” We now suggest to 
the Government another way of meeting their self-created 
difficulty in this, the first and most important item in 
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saving, and it is one which will combine with other forms of 
thrift. 

The country spends, roughly, some £500,000 a day on 
jiquor. Why should not the Government propose that 
one day in each week should be a non-liquor day, a day 
on which it should be regarded as an offence against the 
nation’s best interests—i.e., an unpatriotic act—to purchase 
or drink any intoxicants? This would mean a saving 
of a couple of millions a month. And let this non-alcoholic 
day be a Monday. Next, let a day be set apart—clearly 
Friday—on which no man, woman, or child, except for 
medical reasons, to which of course all these schemes are 
subject, should eat any meat. We are not sufficiently 
Jearned in statistics to be able to say, except approxi- 
mately, what the daily butcher’s bill of the country comes 
to, but we should think it is hardly less than £1,000,000. 
If, then, no meat were eaten on Fridays throughout the 
country for the duration of the war, we could have a 
saving of some four millions a month. Another saving 
might be effected by having a sugarless day—say Wed- 
nesday—for sugar is one of the commodities which take 
up shipping. No one suggests that anybody’s health or 
happiness is going to be destroyed by three days’ economy 
of this description, and yet the saving would probably 
amount to five or six millions a month. These three fast 
days, once established, might be followed by a fourth 
day on which no man should smoke and no man or woman 
drink tea, cocoa, or coffee. 

There will of course be plenty of criticism of the plan 
which we have propesed. - Every one who has ever tried 
to save is well aware that, while ten reasons can be given 
for saving in the abstract, a hundred apparently good 
and sound reasons can be given against any particular 
and concrete act of saving. The only way to save is to 
cut the knot with a sharp knife, and not break one’s 
finger-nails over attempts at unravelment. Saving is a 
surgeon’s not a physician’s job, at any rate if it has to 
be done quickly. Again, savings must be made, not in 
the things which people do not enjoy spending their money 
upon, but in the things which they like to spend it upon. 
Otherwise the efforts will be fruitless, and we shall become 
liable to the old Hudibrastic warning and 

““Compound for sins we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to.” 


Jones, for example, who never eats sardines, would be 
more than willing to have a non-sardine day. Brown, 
who hates kippers, will gladly see these banned by 
Government. 

Another objection which is sure to be raised is that 
you could not enforce a regulation of the kind we pro- 
pose. We agree. No one but a madman would sug- 
gest sending policemen or special constables to attend 
each dinner-table in the country to see that nobody 
was having a slice of beef or mutton on Fridays without 
a doctor's certificate. We believe, however, that if 
Parliament were to pass an address requesting the 
King to issue a proclamation to the nation requiring it 
to abstain from intoxicants on Mondays, from sugar on 
Wednesdays, and from meat on Fridays, and telling the 
British people clearly that the national need for such 
saving was imperative, and that he who refused, except 
on medical grounds, to conform to the orders of the State 
must be regarded as an unpatriotic citizen, the nation, 
even if at first there were a little grumbling, would agree 
to the scheme. A few conscientious objectors might 
ostentatiously order in large joints, but public opinion 
would soon have its effect, and the mass of the population 
would be ashamed of the delinquents. Very few people, 
we venture to say, would boast of drinking on Mondays 
or sitting down to meat meals on Fridays. Public dis- 
pleasure would, we are sure, be shown towards the butchers 
who supplied meat to customers for the day in question. 

We frankly admit that in this matter what must be 
relied upon is the patriotism and good sense of the 
nation, and not any positive enactment. We are con- 


vinced, however, that it could be relied upon, provided, 
as we have said, that the thing were done by a plain, clear 
statement in Parliament, and by an equally plain and 
specific instruction as to what the nation is expected to do. 
Tell men vaguely and generally that they have got to 
behave themselves and abstain from luxury and self- 
indulgence, and you make very little impression. 


Tell 








them in detail that they must not do this or that particular 
thing, and, provided that there is real need, and that you 
have the general conscience with you, as you certainly 
would have in the present case, you may rely upon accom- 
plishing eighty per cent. of what you desire. 

Before we leave the subject of national economy we 
desire to draw very special attention to the appeal of the 
United Workers, a body of capable and zealous men and 
women who, with the sanction and approval of the Govern- 
ment, are doing their utmost to bring home to the nation 
the imperative need for thrift. At the urgent request 
of the United Workers, we have placed that appeal among 
our leading articles, and so given it a prominence whieh 
we should not dream of giving to any commercial advertise- 
ment. A similar prominence has never been given by us 
except in the case of Lord Kitchener’s final recruiting 
appeals of last summer. 





GERMANY AND SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 


[CoMMUNICATED. ] 


iy is an open secret that for many years past Germany 
has cast longing eyes on the two southernmost 
States of Brazil. A study of the social and economic 
conditions obtaining in Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do 
Sul would appear to date the birth of German ambitions 
in this respect at about the year 1892—“ the turning-point 
in Germany’s history,” as an article in the Spectator 
recently termed it. For quite twenty years past a more 
aggressive current of ideas has dominated the spirit of the 
German settlements in the interior of these States, which 
had hitherto shown every sign of a gradual blending and 
incorporation with the national ideals and traditions of 
their adopted country. To-day the resistance to attempts 
at confraternity, and even measures of administrative 
order which are in force in other Brazilian cities, is but 
thinly veiled in German-Brazilian areas. 

About the year 1892 the German Consular Agents 
began to display a keen interest in the German 
colonists established, and those about to establish them- 
selves, in the States in question—a remarkable contrast 
to the arrogance and scant attention which had been 
previously meted out. Social clubs as well as the mevitable 
rifle clubs became the order of the day, and in a very short 
time there was barely a town but had its ““ Germania ” and 
“* Deutsche-Schiitzenverein.” These clubs became the 
controlling centres of a well-organized propaganda, and, 
carefully fostered by the Imperial Government, have 
proved a very powerful aid in furthering the aims of “ The 
Fatherland.” German priests and pastors showed a 
gradually increasing activity, and numerous schools under 
German instructors began to flourish, pecuniary assistance 
from the German Government being received m mary 
cases, as well as free elementary school-books, &c. 
Instruction was given in German, “ Deutschland iiber 
Alles” sung daily, and veneration for the House of 
Hohenzollern was an integral part of the curriculum. 
Owing to the laissez-faire attitude of the Brazilian autho- 
rities (who, as a matter of fact, had at that time quite 
enough to do to straighten out politics without worrying 
about matters educational), in many districts the true 
Brazilian schools were absorbed or nullified, and Brazilian 
children had no alternative but to frequent the German 
schools, where they were not only obliged to join in the 
German patriotic exercises, but were actually taught the 
geography of their own country by means of maps upon 
which the States of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catharina 
were coloured in as German colonies and named as such. 
In certain places even the municipal minutes were written 
up in German, and to this day proclamations, _ police 
notices, &c., are issued in Santa Catharina in the two 
languages. The next step was the establishment of a line 
of regular sailings from Europe and the United States 
by the Hamburg-Siid-Amerikanische Co., and, later on, 
consequent upon the freezing out of British navigation 
companies, the monopolization of towage, lighterage, and 
water transport generally. 

Coincident with the increased activities of their Consular 
Service, a new aggressiveness showed iteelf in the intercourse 
of the German settlers with their Brazilian neighbours, and 
the authorities were frequently flouted. The following 
examples, taken at random, are vouched for by the local 
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Press. In 1892 Florianopolis, the State capital of Santa 
Catharina, was the scene of a disgraceful attack by a 
battalion of ragged German settlers, who, under the 
command of a naturalized Brazilian—the political (German) 
leader of Blumenau—entered the town under the pretext 
of affording extra protection against an anticipated invasion 
by revolutionaries from the neighbouring State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. Three days after arrival they fired on the 
Government House and assassinated a number of peaceful 
civilians, including two medical men who attempted to 
succour the wounded. On the approach of the authorities 
they dispersed and fled. About the same time there were riots 
and revolts in Porto Alegre amongst the German element 
there, and the “ Mukka ” troubles. Some years afterwards 
the German gunboat ‘ Panther’ (of more recent Agadir 
fame) landed an armed force at Itajuhy and took on board 
a local citizen who, it was alleged, had recommended one 
of the crew to desert. To this day his fate is unknown 
there. The incident became the subject of an official inquiry. 
The German Consul and leading German citizens made 
desperate efforts to suppress evidence and to threaten and 
corrupt witnesses, but it was of no avail and satisfaction 
had to be given. Zn route this vessel had called at Rio 
Grande, where the overbearing conduct of the crew was 
the cause of such ill-feeling that all shore leave had to 
be stopped and she left as soon as possible. On the arrival 
of some Federal troops at Blumenau for garrison duty, a 
printed notice was exhibited outside a public hall reading : 
“ Dogs and soldiers not admitted.” This and other affronts 
of a similar nature gave rise to armed conflict. 

In more recent times—June, 1914, to be exact—a 
public-school mistress of Sio Pedro was expelled and her 
scholastic material seized by a German priest because, he 
said, he could not allow the children in his parish to be 
taught any language other than German. On the occasion 
of a street quarrel between a Syrian and a German in the 
same year in Joinville, the German Consular Agent, at the 
head of two hundred armed countrymen, invaded the Court 
and threatened the Chief of Police with reprisals unless the 
German were immediately released. At his instance the 
Syrian was refused legal assistance for his defence. In 
January, 1915, an attempt was made to force the election 
of a candidate by name of Liidwig as Deputy in Porto 
Alegre. It was discovered, however, by the leading 
Brazilian newspaper of the State—O Corre?» do Povo—that 
the man was a German masquerading as a Brazilian and 
the intrigue was quashed. In his “ programme” he 
expressly pledged himself to further only German aims, 
and his election was to be the frank admission of German 
domination in Brazil. Revolts and the threatening pre- 
parations of the German settlers in the interior towns, 
together with increased apprehensions of contraband of 
German arms and ammunition, have been the subject of 
frequent “ conversations ’’ between the Foreign Office and 
the German Legation. Documents and material seized 
since the outbreak of the Great War point only too clearly 
to the danger Brazil has escaped. 

German commercial houses worked hand in hand acting 
as a screen for their diplomatic representatives, and it 
is a fact that their instructions were to publish daily 
some news favourable to the Central Empires, and to 
counteract and contradict all news favourable to the Allies. 
On the other hand, weekly budgets, pamphlets, and 
librettos (entitled Truth about the War, &c.) were published 
in Porto Alegre and scattered broadcast picturing the 
lamblike innocence of the Germans and the awful men- 
dacity of the Allies. Special articles were supplied gratis, 
newspapers purchased or subsidized, special cinematograph 
war films were sent direct from Germany and lent to the 
various cinema theatres, and, finally, two telegraphic agencies 
were formed under the titles of “* Agencia Transoceanica ”’ 
and “Liga de Porto Alegre,” who furnished the Press 
throughout these States with daily bulletins free of cost. 


Unfortunately for German designs, a comparison of | 


Legation and Agency news frequently disclosed palpable in- 
consistencies and contradictions, which the Brazilians were 
not slow to notice; but with that clumsiness and lack of 
tact which would appear to be the special attributes of 
German diplomacy, their Press assumed a most arrogant 
and threatening tone towards such as did not readily swallow 
he fare doled out to them. Free rein was given to the 
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of the victory of the Central Empires, and this, together 
with the example of the Belgian sufferings as an earnest 
of what would assuredly happen to Brazil should such a 
calamity come to pass, provoked a wave of resentment to 
surge throughout the country. Patriotic leagues were 
formed, and a boycott of German goods resulted which 
increases daily. In Porto Alegre some German firms 
decided to dismiss all Brazilian employees because some 
students had organized a public procession and demon- 
stration in sympathy with the Allies, and it was only on the 
intervention of the authorities that this decision was with- 
drawn and peace maintained. This action of the German 
business firms did not tend to pacify public feeling. In 
Florianopolis open insults to Brazil and the Brazilians 
were indulged in freely, and a German barber was prose- 
cuted for exhibiting a sign outside his shop stating: “ No 
shaving here for niggers, swine, or Brazilians.” In February, 
1915, the Rio de Janeiro Gazeta de Noticias stated that a 
Major of the Brazilian Army who, in self-defence, had shot 
a mad dog belonging to the German Consular Agent in 
Santa Catharina was requested “to apologize kneeling.” 
When it was pointed out that the person referred to was a 
Brazilian officer, the Consul retorted that he saw more 
reason than ever for persisting in his demand. According 
to the Rio Grande paper O Intransigente of June 22nd, 1915, 
a Major Trompowsky of Florianopolis in an interview 
granted subsequently admitted that he was the officer 
referred to and that the facts were as stated. 

The Deutsche Zeitung of Rio de Janeiro about this time 
seemed to lose all sense of decency, and aggravated matters 
by the publication of a most atrocious article in its issue 
of March Ist, 1915. An article written from Paris by an 
eminent Brazilian medical man—Dr. Bruno Lobo—had 
been published by the Rio de Janeiro journal O Imparcial, 
dealing with the problem occupying the attention of the 
French Government as to the measures to be adopted to 
meet the serious situation created by the violation of 
Frenchwomen in the invaded provinces. The Deutsche 
Zeitung commented as follows :— 

* Without a doubt France will now be considerably reduced [in 

pulation], and if Germany should lend her aid in increasing tho 

irth-rate, gratitude is called for and not lament. If it be a fact 
that the passage of the German armies has been marked by the large 
number of women rendered enceinte, it should be a matter of con- 
gratulation for France, as it will mean the regeneration of the blood 
in those territories.” 
It is a curious trait in the German character that, simul- 
taneously with articles of this nature and the open flouting 
of the Brazilians, pamphlets and protests should appear 
almost side by side in varying tones of the utmost “ injured 
innocence” deploring the “gross” ingratitude of the 
Brazilians in their admiration for and sympathy with 
France and the Allies, and wondering why it should be! 
BRASFORTLU. 








A NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

TYNHE viow from Richmond Hill is, of courso, one of the 

most famous in the world, and one of the easiest for 
Londoners to reach. For those who go by train the journey 
is not long, but for those who can manage it the botter way is 
to travel by road. To cross Richmond Park from, say, Barnes 
Common is not merely to enjoy the pretence of a walk in the 
country—the sort of makeshift with which town-dwelloers have 
to be satisfied, and of which the relative morits are exalted in 
the philosophy of urban life into something absolute—it is fo 
be in the country. It is to be in as noble a park, with woods 
and great trees, with vistas that convey a sense of immensity, 
with bracken and pools and door, as you could find by travelling 
the whole length of England. And thon, within a few yards 
of the gates of Richmond Park, at the top of Richmond Hill, 
you come upon the glorious view with which we wish now to 
associate a definite scheme. The wooded sides of the hill 
fall away steeply from the crest, and as you look westward 
you see the Thames in a broad gleaming band curving away 
into the distance. If the day be clear, you see a romantic 
succession of wooded ridges and hills in Surrey and the most 
beautiful part of Middlesex. At your fect lie Petersham and 
Ham Common, and, eastwards, Kew and the Old Deer Park, 
and the site of the former Palace of many Kings. and the ancient 
town of Richmond with its beautiful bridge. The gentleness and 
delicacy of the expansive scene master every one. Other 
views in our country are grander, more rugged, vaster, but it 
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would not be easy to find any view in England which is more 
exquisitely characteristic. Every Londoner knows this; and 
every one who has seen it—as every Londoner with the least 
sense of beauty presumably has—hopes to return to it again 
and again. As Sir Walter Scott said of it, “‘To a man of taste 
it must be always new.” The eye is for ever straying from the 
shining curve of water to try to explore the dim recesses of the 
wooded land, and for ever being attracted back to that central 
magnet of the view :— 
“Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full.” 

It is the Thames in its wondrous strategic position of beauty 
which presides over the spirit of the scene. There is a noble 
passage in The Heart of Midlothian about this view, but not 
more full of appreciation than the picture deserves. The Duke 
of Argyll is driving Jeanie Deans in his chariot, and Scott says :— 

“The carriage rolled rapidly onwards through fertile meadows, 
ornamented with splendid old. oaks, and catching occasionally a 
glance of the majestic mirror of a broad and placid river. After 
passing through a pleasant village, the equipage stopped on a com- 
manding eminence, where the beauty of English landscape was 
displayed in its utmost luxuriance. Here the Duke alighted, and 
desired Jeanie to follow him. They paused for a moment on the 
brow of a hill, to gaze on the unrivalled landscape which it presented. 
A huge sea of verdure, with crossing and intersecting promontories 
of massive and tufted groves, was tenanted by numberless flocks 
and herds which seemed to wander unrestrained and unbounded 
through the rich pastures. The Thames, here turreted with villas, 
and there garlanded with forests, moved on slowly and placidly, like 
the mighty monarch of the scene, to whom all its other beauties were 
but accessories, and bore on its bosom a hundred barks and skiffs, 
whose white sails and gaily fluttering pennons gave life to the whole.” 
“We have nothing like it in Scotland,” said the Duke, though 
his mind must have gone back to his own Inveraray. Whereupon 
Jeanie, the dairymaid, simply remarked in a sentence which was 
“equally professional and national,” “It’s braw rich feeding 
for the cows, and they have a fine breed o’ cattle here,” and 
added that she would as soon look upon the sea from Arthur's Seat. 

Whenever the view from Richmond Hill has been threatened, 

Londoners, though nearly as placid as their river, have been 
sufficiently moved to ensure that no mischiof shall be done. 
The view has been for ever secured by the arrangements with 
Lord Dysart’s trustees in 1896, by the Act of Parliament of 
1902, and by the co-operation in the same year of the London 
County Council and the Richmond Council, when the estate 
on the opposite bank of the river was purchased. Although 
the view 2s a whole is safe, there is always the possibility that 
the wrong thing—or at least not the best thing—may be done 
architecturally at various points. The site which has caused 
more rumour and discussion than any other is that on which 
stands the Star and Garter Hotel—a building which had been 
shorn of its once famous prosperity, and had fallen on evil days. 
It is with this building that the scheme to which we wish to 
direct our readers’ attention is concerned. The hotel is already 
being used as a hospital where lie sixty men paralysed by wounds. 
It is proposed to build here, instead of the present hotel, a 
great hospital to hold two or three hundred soldiers and sailors 
who have been permanently disabled in the war. This is the 
scheme of the “ British Women’s Hospital Star and Garter 
Building Fund,” and the appeal for money is made to women 
only. It is a grand scheme, and we hope and believe that it 
will be fulfilled worthily. It is impossible to conceive a more 
tragic spectacle—yet tragic with the nobility of true tragedy— 
than that of men hopelessly stricken down in their early years. 
Their eyes, their hearts, their brains, will retain the qualities of 
youth, but their bodies will impose upon their capacity for 
active pleasure the most fatal of all physical disabilities. Can 
one imagine a case which urges more strongly on those who are 
able to give the duty of providing what solace can be found for 
these gallant and helpless men? Can ono imagine a spot in 
which a helpless body that is still able to feast visually upon 
the fairest scenes of England could find more satisfaction ? 
We are sure that it would be quite impossible. The junction of 
the hospital and the scene is a great idea. The building must 
match the whole conception. 

The bare facts of the scheme are these. The site and building 
were bought by the Auctioncers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
which presented them to the Queen. The Queen has decided 
to hand them over to the British Red Cross Society on condition 
that a home is provided for men rendered incurably helpless by 
the war. The British Red Cross Society have asked the British 
Women’s Hospital to raise the necessary funds. Specially light 
movable beds are to be supplied, so that the nurses can easily 





move the patients on to the verandas, which will command the 
glorious landscape below. We confess that at first the decision 
to pull down the present building struck us as an unnecessary 
extravagance. In most cases an old building can be very well 
adapted; but in this instance we have been absolutely con- 
vinced of the necessity of rebuilding by a statement by Sir 
Frederick Treves. His case for rebuilding is unanswerable. 
He says :— 

“I found the old building quite impossible to adapt to the require- 
ments of a modern hospital, for the reasons that the basement was 
dark, very badly ventilated, and in other ways unsuitable. Ono 
could hardly have asked the domestic personnel to take up their 
quarters in the basement. Moreover, we should have had to put 
fireproof floors on five levels. This question of fire-precaution is 
one which has to be strongly borne in mind in a hospital of this 
character. It is a familiar experience of those who have to do with 
the paralysed that they have a great dread of fire. As an instance 
of the precautions we are taking in this direction, I may mention 
that the beds are of a special invention—a sort of ‘ perambulator’ 
beds, which can be easily wheeled by women, so that any of the 
wards can be evacuated iM the nurses alone, if necessary, in a few 
minutes. Again, we should have had to carry out balconics some 
thirty feet, at a cost of many thousands of pounds; for without 
the balconies no beds could have been put in the open air. The 
arrangement of the rooms was inconvenient, and the roof was found 
to be so defective that a new one would have had to be built. Then 
there were no lifts. We were advised by experts that the cost of 
adapting the old building would have exceeded that of an entirely 
new structure. In these circumstances it was decided to rebuild. 
Happily, in this we are very favourably placed. The architect, 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, is generously giving us his services without foo 
of any kind, and the builders have agreed to carry out the work at 
a charge of no more than 10 per cent. on the actual cost. The 
original hotel is said to have cost £140,000, a large proportion of 
which was put in the foundations, being on a slope. ‘These foun- 
dations are being used for the new building, as is also a good doal 
of the old material. The new building will cost £50,000, including 
the putting of the gardens in order. The annexe is already in use, 
and over sixty patients and the necessary personnel are already 
housed there. The annexe has been found to be in itself, with its 
lofty and spacious ball-room, so suitable for a hospital ward that it 
was decided to retain it. Its architecture will not be in keeping 
with the new building, which is to be Italian in character, but in this 
the public will recognize the desire to be as economical as possible. 
All the money given is to be devoted to the benefit of the inmates ; 
nothing will be wasted on show and ostentation.” 


We have only a few words to add in heartily commending 
this scheme to our women readers. Hore is something which 
is not less than a national opportunity. The view from Rich- 
mond Hill is a most precious national possession. Tho building, 
we repeat, ought to be worthy of its position. It is not, of 
course, necessary to be extravagant in order to fit the occasion. 
Dignity, impressiveness, appropriateness, aro all at the command 
of art without the expenditure of vast sums. We have a feeling 
that we should like the building to be lofty, but that may possibly 
be undesirable for a hospital. The verandas, howover, should 
surely be a feature. The men should, above all, find spaciousnoss 
here, for here they will spend a large part of their lives. The 
verandas might be like the decks of a great ship; and over 
the bulwarks will be seen that superb panorama of the English 
homeland for whose sake these splendid fellows gave unques- 
tioningly all that they had to give. Visitors who make tho casy 
journey from London and gaze from the verandas or terraces 
upon the valley of the Thames will, perhaps, derive an inspira- 
tion that will enable them to measure—if it can be measured— 
the debt of gratitude owed to the helpless men who lie near them. 
If Mr. Scott rises to the occasion, we shall have on Richmond 
Hill one of the greatest, as it will be one of the most moving, 
of all the memorials of the war. 

Donations may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Lady Cowdray. 
Cheques should be made payable to The British Women’s 
Hospital, and crossed “London County and Westminster 
Bank.” Address: 21 Old Bond Street, W. 





A FRENCHMAN’S THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. 
COUNTRY when it is in love is apt to be a little sensitive 
and self-conscious. We wonder rather too much and too 
often what our former sweet enemy thinks of us. We make 
ourselves unhappy when we suspect that she is critical, and are 
transported when she will speak kind words. In A Frenchman's 
Thoughts on the War (T. Fisher Unwin, 4s. 6d. net) M. Sabatior 
says a great deal to delight us and make us forget our self- 
conscious anxieties. France returns our love, he thus touchingly 
assures us. “ Henceforth, when you travel through the French 
countryside, you must not be surprised if you notice that the 
eyes of our schoolchildren linger when they fall upon you. 
Perhaps you will feel in them—and you will not be mistakes 
if you do—the naive caress of respect and admiration with which 
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they greet those whom they most love. Aged men, who will 
regret that they no longer have young eyes to see you with, will 
raise their shabby Phrygian bonnets; and then, perhaps, you 

will understand what your country has meant to mine.” England, 

he declares, ‘‘ has become one with us and follows the same 

ideal.” France can never forget our material aid, the splendid 

equipment, “the good humour, the robust health,” of our 

soldiers. But it was the moral value of our action which won her 

heart. ‘It gave us back our joie de vivre.” M. Sabatier has 

always been in sympathy with England. What he calls our 

“ transparency of mind and heart’ delights him ; but he is not 

fulsome in his praise He slyly suggests that these qualities have 

made us poor diplomatists, no match, he fears, for the Little 

Turk at Constantinople and the Great Turk at Berlin. France, he 

declares, was as little ready for waraswe were. The real France 

believed in peace. But in saying this he does not speak for Paris. 

He is, he says, one of the few Frenchmen who are in no sense 

Parisian. By the French people he means the people in the fields 

and the factories all over the land, and in a strange way he 

belittles and sets aside the great city which foreigners regard as 

only another name for France. He thinks that ‘‘the capacity 

for judicious discernment is rarer in Paris than in the depths of 
the Provinces.” They regret their want of prevision, ‘‘ these 
millions of Frenchmen who had lived in a generous humanitarian 
dream”; but M. Sabatier thinks they do wrong to regret it. 

Their unreadiness was a source of material weakness but of moral 
strength. It is they who lead with a clear conscience the revolt 
ef Europe against the “ counter-civilization and anti-morality ” 
which make up Germanism. Germany can never understand 
this attitude, can never know that these Frenchmen are 
fighting, “‘ not from a savage desire to kill all the Germans in 
order to take their place at a gigantic banquet, but, on the 
eontrary, from our terror lest we should resemble them or be 
tempted to render to our country the kind of worship which they 
render to theirs.” These Frenchmen who dreamed have been 
startled by a fearful cataclysm. “What was it that had 
erumbled and crashed to earth before their eyes? Not their 
ideal, but Germany.” 

There is a certain amount of sentimentalism in all this. On 
the other hand, the enthusiasm which shows through it is very 
noble, and M. Sabatier does not hide his opinion that, little as 
France desired war and fearfully as she is suffering in its throes, 
it has possibly saved her from a worse catastrophe. ‘‘ The national 
state of mind, a few months before the war, was nothing to be 
proud of.” Class enmity, he hints, had risen to a greater height 
than the stranger knew. Agriculture was suffering from the 
desertion of the country districts. The birth-rate was decreasing 
in a lamentable manner, Alcoholism was becoming a national 
danger. Only in Normandy, he thinks, had the evil touched 
the backbone of the people; but alcoholic interests were con- 
trolling the elections as completely as ever the village priests 
controlled them in the past. This spectre has been laid, 
but will never, M. Sabatier thinks, be completely done away 
with till civic office is refused to men whose income depends upon 
the sale of intoxicants. M. Sabatier apologizes for confessing the 
awful temptations against which France has not been proof. 
Such frankness is a proof of affection. All these evils have been 
scotched, at any rate, by the new preoccupation, the new 
religion, which he thinks is awakening in France. 

As all readers of M. Sabatier’s books are well aware, he has 
declared for years that a religious revival has been taking place 
in the heart of the French people. It is, however, he admits, a 
very difficult movement to analyse. The evidence, so far as the 
period of the war is concerned, is almost ridiculously conflicting. 
Men write from the front declaring that never was religion more 
dead, while others in the same regiment, in the same trench even, 
declare it to have been never more alive. At home in France, in 
the villages, a like conflict of evidence makes a conclusion 
impossible unless we go back behind the present great emotional 
crisis, At the moment all religion seems merged in patriotism 
—so M. Sabatier tells us—but in that merging patriotism itself 
has undergone a change, and the history of this war will once 
more be describable in the mediaeval sentence, gesta Dei per 
Francos. 

But what about religious education, and clericalism and anti. 
elericalism ? These questions, so our passionate optimist declares, 
are upon the eve of a settlement. In a few years there will be no 
elericalism or anti-clericalism so far as the schools are concerned. 
lf the Church has hitherto violated historic truth, so have the 
secularists. The history of religion, which is the most valuable 





part of history, has not been written or taught. When it is 
taught and studied as a new France will study it, with heart and 
mind and soul and strength, there will be neither dogmatists 
nor materialists. It is certainly a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. But is not our prophet falling back into the old 
Roman Catholic error? True religion belongs to the present, 
It is Rome who would base it upon history. The record of 
religious experience is only effectual as a confirmation. We 
cannot see by the history of a light, therefore learning calls a 
truce to clericalism and secularism. 

One of M. Sabatier’s most interesting chapters deals with 
Alsace. In speaking of the lost provinces M. Sabatier’s 
enthusiasm becomes a little too emotional. He does not tell 
us the plain statistical facts, or answer the plain questions we 
should all like to ask. But he does assure us that, with rare 
if conspicuous exceptions, the Alsatians are passionately loyal 
to France. He puts this undoubted fact in a manner so heroic 
and emotional that his English reader has now and then a little 
difficulty in following his arguments, and he seems to come—in 
a region of pure poetry—to the contradictory conclusion that 
it was Alsace who desired war. No one who has read the rest of 
the book could imagine that this conclusion is other than 
rhetorical—but we will let him speak for himself. Alsace, he 
tells us, has made no petty rebellions, no noisy complaints. She 
has reserved her strength. The vice in which she has been held 
has but braced her spirit, strengthened her endurance, confirmed 
her determination, and in the end “‘ Germany was drawn into 
war by Alsace.” The sentence, he admits, sounds like a paradox 
when we consider the years during which Prussia has lived for 
war alone :— 

“ Assuredly the picture which Europe presents at the present 
moment is terribly sad with so many millions of men scattered over 
the battlefields for the purpose of killing one another ; but have you 
ever thought of the spectacle it would present if Alsace, after wearing 
mourning for her mother country, had bowed her head and arrayed 
her relics of the French days in her museums and returned to her 
business and her pleasures? Peace no doubt would have fallen upon 
Europe: the German peace for a generation or two, peace in the 
fear of Germany. . . It is truly Alsace which has thus pre- 
veuted Europe from sinking into the slumber of the German peace. 
What do we not owe her in the first place, we Frenchmen, and 
secondly you also, our friends and brothers of England? Is not 
our debt the debt of all nations ?” 

The chief interest of M. Sabatier’s book may be said to bo of 
a personal nature. He is speaking to England in the name of 
France, and he often speaks sentimentally. On the other hand, 
there are moments of emotion when words cannot be judged by 
cold reason, and we must remember that they are often moments 
of deep insight. Is this the beginning of an everlasting friend- 
ship? No one knows how long love may last. Occasionally 
it would seem endless, and the omens are propitious. 





LETTERS FROM BOYS AND GIRLS. 

HERE is no better test of a charitable institution than 
its capacity to inspire an esprit de corps in those 
who have been under its ministrations. If the letters of “ old 
hoys”” and “ old girls” display that feeling and show devotion 
to “ the old place,” you may be sure that the institution is doing 
good work. Judged by this standard, and we are sure it is a 
sound one, the Boys’ Country Work Society, which is also a 
Girls’ Country Work Society, and of which Lord Fortescue is 
the Chairman and founder, comes out with flying colours. In 
its last Report, issued from its offices at 7 John Street, Adelphi 
(Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. Venetia Baring), there is a letter 
from a London boy who has recently been put upon the land 
by the Society—for that is its aim and object—which is really 
priceless. It shows the true spirit of the nation as well as any- 

thing we have ever read. Here it is :— 

“I am writing will you let me join the Army. I hope you will 
not say no hoping you will say yes I am not a coward and | don't 
want people to think so. I don’t want to run away but I will unless 
you let me. I don’t want to wait till I am 18 I want to go now. 

How Stevenson would have delighted in that letter, and what 
a glorious proof it is, not only of the eager racing speed of a 
boy’s heart, but of the fact that that heart beats to the essential 
mood of England. There is nothing sentimental, nothing high- 
falutin’, about it, and yet it is sub-infused with tho vory spirit of 
patriotism. Love of adventure and fighting is on the surface, but 
below we may be sure is the inner mystery, the love of the Mother 
Country. Suppression does not mean non-existence. How com- 
plotely does a letter like this give the lie to those foolish persons 





who think that English people do not know what patriotism 15, 
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and compare us unfavourably with France because the French 
have a greater felicity and facility in expression. 

Another delightful letter given in the Report is an “ old boy's” 
letter. He was the first boy ever placed upon the land by the 
Society. Needless to say, when the war came he enlisted and is 
now in India. We may read the history of the Society in his 
manly and tender words :— 


“J want to thank you for the splendid chance you gave me 
nearly ten years ago. But for your help I should probably be no 
more than an anaemic ne’er-do-weel in London, unable to do my 
share in this—every Briton’s duty. I have never looked back since 
the day I stood at Paddington waiting to be off to Devonshire to 
the dear little village where my staunchest friends are, and my wife 
also. And that is another thing. Had you not sent me there I 
should never have met her.” 

A third delightful letter is from a boy who was for about 
two years on a farm and is now at the front. He evidently 
must have taken very kindly to the farm life, for note that what 
troubles him in that awful no-man’s-land between the trenches is 
not the corpses or bones of dead soldiers, but the weeds :— 

“T have been in France four months, and am pleased to say I am 
safe and sound. I have been in the firing line all the time except 
the first week. The firing line is a terrible scene of desolation. The 
country is overgrown with w ; trees are shattered; the farms 
are in ruins. Behind the lines where we go for a rest, the country is 
beautiful and farmed in a wonderful way. They cultivate the land 
right up to the firing line, and even now as they are gathering in tho 
harvest, an occasional shell bursts in the fields.” 

He, indeed, like Wordsworth’s ““ Happy Warrior,” 
“Ts yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes.” 

Some of the girls’ letters are very attractive, and show how 
easily the town girl takes to farm life, especially if she is given 
the care of young creatures. Here is a letter from a girl in 
Warwickshire :— 

“Tam writing to thank you very much for getting me such a nice 
situation. We have such Jets of animals. We have 80 chickens and 
about 150 hens and cockerelis ; also 12 horses and mares and 4 colts, 
3 pigs and some young ones, 12 cows, 9 calves, 8 heifers and 1 bull ; 
also 3 dogs, 5 cats and 92 sheep; also we have an orchard with 
apples, plum, damson and pear trees, gooseberry bushes, red and 
black currant bushes. The church round here is very pretty, and a 
nice little churchyard.” 

Happy indeed is the Society which has its quiver full of such 
boys and girls! 

It is a Society which must not be allowed to perish for want 
of support during the war. After the war it will have the 
amplest scope for its work. We have given the treasurer's 
name and address above. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE NECESSITY OF MAKING OUR CASE MORE WIDELY 
KNOWN. 
{To THE Eprtor or THe “ SpgcTaTor.”] 

Sin,—The Spectator in its issue of February 27th, 1915, had a far- 
seeing article entitled “‘ The Uses of Publicity.” The teaching was 
good, but the followers of it have been few, and the urgent need of 
revising our methods with regard to putting our case and the reasons 
for our actions before the world is greater than ever. I have received 
a letter from a leading man in America, who is a great friend of this 
country, in which he says that he cannot avoid feeling that the 
Allies are losing a little in official circles in America. He recalls 
that in 1914 he urged that Great Britain should take some means 
of getting its side before the American people, and keeping it there, 
and he gave warning of the great activity and ingenuity of the 
German propaganda in the States. Facts have justified his warning. 
He says the German never sleeps, and that what he cannot gain by 
one means he tries to gain by another, while there is little evidence 
of Great Britain’s side being kept before the American people, 
either by the British Government or by individual Englishmen. 
As confirmatory of these views he encloses a leading article from 
the New York Tribune of February 15th, which ought to be printed 
in full for circulation in this country. The article begins :— 

“Perhaps at this time, when the situation at Washington is 
slowly resolving itself into a German manipulation of the United 
States foreign policy by two agencies, by the use of American news- 
paper correspondents in Berlin, and by the use of other American 
newspaper correspondents in Washington, there is a certain 

‘rtinence in pointing out to the British how completely they 
ave failed to understand the American newspapers and what 
for them have been the consequences of their misunderstanding, 
to give it no more unhappy description.” 
The article goes on to say that the British were wisely advised 
not to imitate the Germans, and send special advocates like Dernburg 
to America ; but the failure of Dernburg taught the Germans their 
lesson, and they now use American machinery, and the article says 








that it is impossiblo to resist admiration for the fashion in which 
they made the American Press serve their ends. 

The German method was to select from among the representatives 
of the American newspapers at Berlin such correspondents as they 
trusted. They recognized the advantage to them of steadily putting 
before the American people a statement of the German case in each 
dispute as it arose. To do this they met the requirements of 
American newspapers; that is to say, they mado the Chancellor, 
the Crown Prince, von Tirpitz, Bernhardi, and other people in high 
places give interviews to and make statements through the 
American newspaper correspondents in Berlin. The article then 
points out the contrast between this and the British method, and 
states that there are trustworthy American correspondents in 
London. It states that it is just as important for the British to get 
their case before the American people as it is for the Germans, and 
asks whether Mr. Asquith or Sir Edward Grey ever condescended 
to talk to the correspondents of American newspapers, and whether 
it would interest the British to know that American newspapers 
have long ago ceased to look for anything of real valuo from London. 
Continuing, it is admitted that it is no business of America if Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey feel it is undignified to talk to 
American correspondents, or to talk to the German people through 
the American newspapers; but it is pointed out that the British 
newspapers and British writers complain of the lack of American 
appreciation of tho Allied cause, of their failure to recognize what 
Great Britain has dono in the war, and the great work she is doing. 
It is maintained that such complaints are unjust, and if tho British 
ignore the American Press, and the methods by which the Americaa 
Press is conducted, they have no cause to complain of the result. 

Knowing what a fearful strain every member of the British 
Government must feel at this time, it seems almost cruel to aak 
them to add to their burdens. Still, it does seem so important 
that our undoubtedly just and noble cause should be continuously 
and strongly advocated before a great nation like America, that 
surely some man of talent and position could be found who would 
ably direct the pleading of our cause in the way indicated in tho 
most friendly manner by the New York Tribune. 

I frequently visit America and Canada, and I am always struck 
with the difficulty Englishmen have in adapting themselves to new 
conditions. The “interview” has never been taken kindly to ia 
this country. Yet, if this is the most effective way of making our 
case known, we should throw over our insular prejudice, and 
use the means to the full, as do our enemies. The great bulk of 
American educated opinion is, of course, with the Allies, but there 
is an enormous mass of ignorant opinion which is swayed by tho 
fellow who talks most. I focl, therefore, most strongly that wo 
should get rid of our prejudices and use those means which will 
enable us to counteract most effectually the propaganda of a 
relentless and unscrupulous enemy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ENGLISHMAN. 

[We havo dealt with this letter in our “ News of tho Weck.”— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





COLONEL CHURCHILL. 
{To Tae Eprrok or Tas “ Spgcraror.”’| 
Sim,—The tenor of your excellent article on Colonel Winston 
Churchill recalls the Italian proverb: Non perde chi perde, 
perde chi vuol rifare [He does not lose who loses, he loses who 
wishes to win back].—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. G. 





THE INDIGNITY OF LABOUR. 
(To THe Eprton or THR “ SPEcCTATOR.”| 

Sir,—I have read with tho greatest interest the article by “A 
Student in Arms" on “ The Indignity of Labour " in your number of 
March 4th. He speaks with restraint and insight and with hopo 
as an outsider. May I speak also with hope as one who has been 
through it all? My experience covers thirty years spent as sub. 
manager and manager in four Scotch factories and two English ones. 
Strange as it may seem, such a position between two hostile forces 
may leave an impartial mind unbiassed at tho end. It has left mo 
with a high respect for the typical British working man and for tho 
typical British employer, but this reapect for both is modified in 
some ways, and “ A Student in Arms” by his article has stimulated 
me to write to you as to one aspect of the British working man which 
is not worthy of respect. Incidentally I should like to say that 
employers might with great advantage chooso their “ officers” 
almost everywhere from classes of higher intellectual and social 
status than they do. I rofer, of course, principally to the industrial 
producing concerns such as factories. 

* A Student in Arms,” if I have gathered aright the meanings of 
his various articles published lately in your columns, looks ever 
below the material evidences for moral forces, but I think that he, 
quite naturally, in his preoccupation with the actual Army and tho 
actual war, has missed the most dramatic episode of all, which is not 
yet ended. It is this. At home the vast, fervent patriotism of tho 
nation has been struggling ever since the war began, perhaps evea 
before the war began, with that spirit which we all see so plainly 
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in Germany and fail to sce at home—‘' My cause justifies any means 
to carry it through.” Before the war did not their cause justify 
and exonerate from all blame the suffragettes, whatever they did? 
Have they yet seen that this is the German spirit, neither better 
nor worse ? Turn fora moment to politics. When war was declared 
he fiercely antagonistic Tory and Liberal Parties became fused for 
the purposes of patriotism, to save their country. But the Labour 
Party remained independent to carry on its purposes and watch 
the interests of Labour. Why? Since then, in the view I take, 
the progress of the Government has been simply a timorous and 
persuasive wearing-down of the official Labour Party and their 
adherents in the House and out. I have never had any doubt of the 
real patriotism of the working man, but equally I have never had 
any doubt of the original adhesion of the official Labour leaders, top, 
middle, and bottom, to the German doctrine—“ Our interests justify 
the means we take.” The election at Merthyr was no surprise to 
me, nor to any one who had seen this dramatic unrolling by the 
Government of the heavy cloud of ignorance and of prejudice which 
was befogging, or pretending to represent, such vast forces of honest- 
thinking Britons. 

If such far-reaching effects are produced in the State at this 
crucial time by the prevalence of the German doctrine of greed, let 
“A Student in Arms” consider what may have been its effect 
between master and man during the long fat years of peace which 
preceded the war. If one thing is certain, it is that the men are 
bond-slaves to their Union. Does “A Student in Arms” think 
that if his comrades at the front had sold themselves to any such 
power antagonistic to the State as they formerly—many of them— 
served when in civil employment, he would have found the noble 
eommunity of spirit in their work which he has seen and loved ? 
I think not. Yet I have seen, where there were no Unions or few, 
the same spirit between factory officials or employers and their 
workers, both men and women. It is one of the pleasures of a life 
now spent to remember this. Let it not be thought that I have a 
word to say against Trade Unions working for improved conditions 
and wages within the bounds of honesty and conscience, but I am 
not alone in thinking that the German doctrine in their hands has 
been, and may be again, as bad for this country as when used by the 
German Government.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEX. GUTHRIE. 


{To tne EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—Like your correspondent ‘A Student in Arms,” I also have 
experienced the joys and sorrows of a private, an N.C.O., and 
a@ commissioned officer. Surely the bond which exists between 
officers and men in the British Army is the bond of discipline, that 
discipline which is so gravely conspicuous by its absence in civil 
life. The want of discipline is the very canker-worm which has 
eaten out the heart of English civil life during past years.—I am, 
Sir, &c., An Op Sus-LiEvTENANT, 





A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 
Sin,—I heartily agree with you that to establish the historical 
accuracy of the ‘ Message to the Six Nations,” which you printed 
jn your issue of the 26th ult., would not in the least prejudice the 
Quakers of the present day. Whatever may have been the vagaries 
of the Pennsylvanian Brethren in 1758, their doings can by no 
means cancel our indebtedness to Quakerism, or diminish the 
respect and admiration which are due to those who still maintain, 
with reasoned courage and consistency, the high ideals of the Society 
ef Friends, Meanwhile, I have been making search among the 
Abercromby Papers, and find that Sir William Johnson’s covering 
letter, which had hitherto escaped my notice, is calculated to throw 
considerable light upon the situation, and proves that he, at least, 
accepted Sequareesere’s report as accurate, and was disposed to 
treat it seriously enough. Sir William writes :— 

“You will see Sir in my other Letter of this Date that I have 
hinted at the Confusion which may arise in Indian Affairs by the 
sarty Spirit which rages in ——— being introduced in the 
Tadian Negotiations. I am well informed the Quakers have a very 
considerable private Fund of their own for treating with the Indians, 
that they held private and separate Meetings with them, and are 
pushing a System of their own, which none but themselves know 
the Bottom of. This I apprehend is in itself illegal, and will I am 
pereuaded not only confound but perhaps render ineffectual what the 
Governor and his Council may plan and propose. . . . What extra- 
erdinary Steps the Quakers have taken, a Paper I transmitted you 
jast Winter to send my Lord Loudoun very evidently shows, and 
I think it of so interesting a Nature, that lest it should have escaped 
your Memory, I will herewith send you another Copy. How far 
such Messages and Declarations may tend to obstruct His Majesty's 
Service, and fatally wound the success of His Arms, I humbly 
submit to your Judgment, but at the same time I must beg Leave 
to declare to you, that if these Sort of Negotiations with the Six 
Nations are permitted with Impunity to be privately carried on, 
without my Knowledge or Concurrence, I cannot answer for the 
Consequences, nor carry on the Service which His Majesty hath been 
pleased to commit to my Care and Attention. The Affair appears to 
me in a Light of the utmost Moment, especially at this Juncture, 
and I thought it my indispensable Duty to lay it before your 











Excellency His Majesty’s Commander in chief, as I conceive it 
comes with great Seoncictr within the Reach of your immediate 
Power, for I am sensible Govr. Denny is by far too weak to give any 
effectual Check or Controll to these Interferings of the Quakers,” 
That Abercromby shared the views of Johnson is witnessed by 
the fact that he despatched a transcript of the “ Message” to 
Brigadicr-General Forbes, who was in charge of military affairs at 
Philadelphia. Beyond this I can find no reference to the matter, 
but, as his protracted negotiations with the Pennsylvanian Assembly 
for the embodiment and maintenance of a contingent of Provisional 
Irregulars to take part in the expedition against Fort Duquesne 
had been successfully concluded, just a week earlier, Forbes doubtless 
deemed it politic to let the matter drop. 

These facts dispose of Mr. Harvey’s statement that the Message 
to the Indians “does not seem to have been considered worthy of 
notice by the military authorities to whom it was sent.” As to his 
complaint that I have gravely misrepresented his position, ascribing 
to him “an attitude of base passivity,” that is another matter, 
If I have wronged him,I apologize. At the same time, I am free to 
say that, in defining it afresh, Mr. Harvey only seems to me to 
darken counsel, and to make it still more difficult to realize what 
his position actually is. 

I have read with interest Miss Margaret E. Hirst’s letter, in which 
she secks to clear up various matters with regard to Quaker policy 
in Pennsylvania, the question of the Abercromby document among 
the rest. May I suggest that in describing the Message as “ what 
an Indian, through an interpreter, reported that Quakers, through an 
interpreter, said at an Indian conference,” she probably exaggerated 
the services of that useful functionary, who figures largely, it is true, 
in Indian affairs. Granted—this merely for the sake of argument— 
that the tale which it unfolds is genuine, we may assume that, in 
the first instance, the Message was delivered through an interpreter— 
a man of Quaker choosing, whose integrity was, therefore, well 
assured. But when Sequareesere reported what had passed to 
Johnson, and later formally rehearsed the story in presence of three 
jndependent witnesses, he spoke to men who understood the language 
of the Tuscavoras, and could directly follow what was said. On 
this showing, Montour, who figures in the document as interpreter, 
was in all likelihood responsible merely for the translation of the 
Message as it has come down to us; while here again we may be 
sure that Claus and Johnson had satisfied themselves that his 
translation was substantially correct. The “ Friendly Association” 
mentioned by Miss Hirst may well be that described above in John- 
son’s letter, and, if so, we can understand why it was looked upon 
with disfavour by the Government and military authorities. Miss 
Hirst appears to stumble over Sequareesere, whose name she prints 
within inverted commas. I can assure her that the description 
given of that chief by Captain Wraxall is reliable throughout. If 
she will consult a curious pamphlet entitled An Account of Conferences 
held and treaties made between Major General Sir William Johnson 
Bart. and the Chief Sachems and Warriors of the Indian Nations in 
North America, she will find this Sequareesere representing his 
particular nation at a meeting of the Mohawks, Oneidas, and Tus- 
cavoras held at Fort Johnson in December, 1755. Surely Miss 
Hirst is labouring under a misapprehension when she asscrts that 
the document containing the message to the Indians states that 
Sequarcesere conducted the peace negotiations for the Six Nations 
and the Delawares. I can find no trace of such a claim. That 
Tedyuscung was the prime mover in arranging with the Pennsyl- 
vanians for the great Congress held at Easton no one can dispute. 
That his influence with the Indian communities was all that it pro- 
fessed to be is a point on which the Abercromby Papers might possibly 
afford some interesting light. In a letter by Sir William Johnson, 
in which he explains his reasons for so far discountenancing the 
Easton Conference, the writer tells us not a little of the doings and 
pretensions of that enterprising chief. 

It only remains to add that Mr. Duff has kindly given me authority 
to transmit for your inspection Sir William Johnson’s copy of the 
‘“* Message,”’ and with it the originals of the various other documents 
to which I have made reference above.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. G. Barron. 

[With Mr. Barron’s interesting and courteous letter this corre- 
spondence must cease. It only remains for us to say that the 
documents forwarded for our inspection bear the strongest possible 
proofs, both as regards paper and calligraphy, of their authenticity, 
an authenticity which, needless to say, we never doubted. The 
excellent paper, the neat and clear writing, and the stately English 
offer remarkable proof with what gentlemanlike deliberation our 
armies fought in the eighteenth century. When one thinks what “‘ Fort 
Johnson ” must have been like in 1755, one is amazed at the repose 
of the documents therein indited. Probably only the Staff officer 
wore a large wig.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—As a “conscientious objector” for twenty years, freed from 
sectarian trammels by the war, I would urge Mr. Armstrong 
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open his mind to the whole teaching of the Lord. He will remember 


that just before His betrayal He said: “... but now, he that hath 
no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one.” True, Matthew 
recounts that after one of them had smitten off the ear of Malchus 
(which act had been neither checked not forbidden), the Lord 
ordered him: “Put up again thy sword into his place,” adding, 
“for all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
It was a needed revelation. The principles of the Kingdom had to 
be proclaimed before a called-out nation could be formed that would 
be prepared to lay down its life for them. Surely this is Britain's 
day for action, and what Briton shall fear to perish by the sword 
for the Kingdom’s sake ? The express injunction is not to fear 
those that kill the body but those that kill the soul. When Mr. 
Armstrong and all other conscientious objectors see that it is for the 
principles of the Kingdom that is not of this world that our sword 
is bared, then tho sects that reap their little harvests of unstable 
souls shall disappear, but not till then.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lewis LONGFIELD. 





ECONOMY THROUGH EDUCATION. 

(To rae Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—An article in the Spectator of February 26th, under the title 
of “ The Cost of Education,” recommends the abolition of evening 
schools. A much more economical course would be to replace all 
our evening classes by compulgory continuation schools with curricula 
having much in common with the curricula of the Munich con- 
tinuation schools. This change is certainly necessary for the 
purpose of removing or greatly diminishing terrible and ruinously 
costly evils which now exist in this country : the miserable physique 
of a large proportion of the inhabitants of our large towns; the 
failure of a large proportion of our young people when they leave 
the elementary day-school to enter “ skilled” trades ; the failure of 
many of those who do enter such trades to get the training needed 
to develop their skil: ; the fact, resulting from these failures, that a 
‘arge proportion of our working people live on or below the poverty- 
line; and the ignorance of a large part of the community of all 
kinds of wholesome recreation which can serve as a protection 
against the temptation of drink We know with certainty that if 
human beings living under such conditions as exist in our large 
towns are to have good physique, they must be kept from early 
childhood till their physical growth is nearly completed under the 
influence of good physical training. This training can be given to our 
English children by the elementary school from the age when they 
enter the school till that of thirteen or fourteen, but it is only by 
means of compulsory continuation schools that the necessary 
physical training can be given to young people from their fourteenth 
to the completion of their seventeenth year. Those of us who have 
studied the Munich system of continuation schools also know with 
certainty that if our boys and girls are to be enabled and induced 
to prefer skilled to blind-alley occupations, they must have tho 
attractiveness of skilled work revealed to them in the elementary 
school by much manual training, if possible in all, but certainly 
in the higher standards, and that the young people who have chosen 
skilled trades must be helped to become masters of their trades 
by good specialized technical training given in the compulsory 
continuation school A third thing which wo know with certainty 
is that, if our people are to be enabled and induced to prefer whole- 
some kinds of recreation to drinking, they must bo taught in the 
elementary and continuation schools to love good music, and must 
be given, by the use of pictures in their schools, and by visits to 
the country and art gallerics, much knowledge of the beauty of 
Nature and some kinds of art. May I remind you that the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Board of Education, whose Report was 
published in 1909, strongly recommended the creation of com- 
pulsory continuation schools? The Committee took the opinions 
of eighty-nine persons, of whom sixty declared themselves in favour 
of compulsion, while of the twenty-nine, who at first objected, 
many modified their objections. 

Befoze the war the prevalence of poverty in this country, and 
the very unequal distribution of the power to care for the higher 
interests of life, caused widespread discontent among intelligent 
people of all classes. If those evils wero keenly felt then, they 
will be found to be intolerable when the community has to bear the 
terrible load of Debt caused by the war. It is only by means of 
improved and prolonged education that it will be possible to create 
& greater degree of equality of civilization and welfare. Instead 
of parting with our too few continuation classes, we ought to re- 
solve not to lose a day in creating the most efficient possible system 
of compulsory continuation schools—I am, Sir, &c., 

Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. T. C. Horsratu. 


{We by no means underrate the influence of education. Education 
will prove an essential clement in the work of reconstruction after 
the war, but it must be an education efficient and systematized 
and not the extravagant welter of inefficiency which we now know 


citizens, and not, as too often now, the satisfying of our religious 
dislikes and prejudices.—Ep. Spectator.} 





PROHIBITION: A LEAD FROM SEATTLE. 
(To Tae Epiror oF Tug “ SpgecTaTox.”] 

Sir,—Your fight for human efficiency and preventing of human 
wastage on account of the drink habit excites a sympathetic 
interest among your many readers here. Scattle, Washington, 
the main Pacific station on the Great Circle of round-tho- 
world commerce, has for the past six weeks been the largest city 
on the continent (over three hundred thousand) to be without 
a saloon, and it may be instructive to your readers to hear of its 
effects. A year ago the State of Washington, with its two adjoining 
States of Oregon and Idaho—the three having the same arca as 
France—voted out all sale and making of any alcoholic drinks, 
save for permits for very small and expensive importations. While 
the dry majority in this State was small, and Seattle gave a large 
majority against it, on account of the strong opposition of the 
landlords and merchants, the results have been so startlingly 
beneficial that no reputable citizen would any more think of going 
back to the saloon era than to the time of slavery. Every legitimate 
interest is benefited. No fear is felt that any desirable workman 
will be driven or kept away. All lines of business and prospects aro 
improving. All saloons are replaced by trade or business shops—save 
a few popular stands which cater for our great army of homeless, 
transient men with lunches, soft drinks, cigars, and conveniences, 
without charge, for non-gambling games. 

Our selfish and short-sighted business men, who have always 
fought to protect the liquor trade as a supposed business necessity, 
aro surprised to find that their rents are better paid; that their fire 
losses are much less; that insuranco rates are sure to be lowered; 
that the workers are paying much more cash for food, better clothes 
and comforts, taxes and old dobts, and are overcrowding tho 
banks with deposits. We find, also, that the workers are generally 
satisfied to be relieved from the temptation to drink, which was 
mainly caused by the smell of alcohol, the influence of good fellowship, 
the treating custom, and the sense of obligation for the evening 
shelter afforded by the saloon. Every industry is also greatly 
benefited by the increased quality and reliability of sober labour. 

Perhaps the most startling change is in the police records. Arrests 
for drunkenness are now only about one-tenth of those last year, 
while the whole sum of criminal charges is less than one-third. 
This promises an immense saving in the cost of Criminal Courts, 
and even a reduction in civil litigation. The change also promises 
a great reduction in insanity, juvenile delinquency, divorces, and 
in degenerate birth and growth of children. It is true that the 
prohibition movements of a half-century or more ago in the Eastern 
States were not very successful, and for that reason conservative 
men were not prepared for the present success. The secret lies in 
the fact that the rapid development of high power and high speed 
in transportation, manufacturing, and other industry has made 
such a rapid increase in destruction of life, property, and efficiency 
on account of tho drinking habits of employces that all larg» 
employers of labour have been forced, in self-defence, to join in 
the crusade as a business, instead of a moral reform. 

All calculations agree that the people of the United States squander 
at least two billions of dollars a year for alcoholic drinks, tobacco, 
and drugs—all of which are worse than worthless—to say nothing 
of the loss in capacity for greater production of wealth on account 
of such habits. We could better afford to pay 4 per cent. interest 
on fifty billions of War Debt—if held by our own people. It will 
pay your economists to watch the Russian people to see how easily 
they meet their debts if they keep up their temperance laws and 
practice after peace is secured. We, who are of the old Puritan 
stock of English ancestry, still like to look to old England as the 
centre and source of English civilization, which has so splendidly 
justified itself in tho solidarity of the Empiro during the war; and 
it pains us greatly to sce the great triplet of evils—alcohol, nicotine, 
and immorality—so gravely threaten the home country with the 
dry-rot of degeneracy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun E, Aver, M.V. 
(Author of Living by Natural Law), 
905 Pike Street, Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. 





JUSTICE AND SECURITY. 

(To Tas Epiron or tag “ Srecraroz.”’| 

Sir,—I havo read with interest your article on “Justice and 
Security " as summarizing Mr. Asquith’s declarations regarding the 
conditions of peace. When I was in Canada not long before tho 
outbreak of war, I met a Professor whose former duties had taken 
him beyond the region of hotel accommodation in Canada, and 
thus he, many a time, had to pass the night in the humble shacks 
of German-Canadian settlers. He picked up their dialect without 
their being aware of this, and he noticed that when tho talk was 
with him in English it was pretty well limited to the usual few 
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these settlers would gather round a fireside at night, and the talk 
in their own dialect frequently turned to the subject of contrasting 
the powers which had ruled them in their own country and those 
of the country of their adoption. The Professor told me that the 
vote was on such occasions invariably unanimously in favour of 
British rule, and the arguments were three: (1) Equal justice for 
all; (2) security of property; and (3) reverence for their women- 
folk. It is very much akin to the old rights secured to us by Magna 
Carta, but it seems a story worth telling that these humble folk 
from the land of the enemy were aware of the contrast between the 
grinding restrictions of Germany and the freedom of the Briton.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. Dennoitm Younea, W.S. 
15 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 





THE EAST HERTS ELECTION. 
[To Tue EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—On a dreary morning in December, 1914, the ancient town 
of Whitby was suddenly startled by a roar so deafening as to suggest 
the crack of doom. In five minutes houses were in ruins, and theit 
inhabitants driven at a moment’s notice into the dull rain and the 
muddy streets. The thing was new then. No Zeppelins had yet 
come; no town had hitherto been bombarded seriously from the 
sea. But Whitby did not flinch. In a few hours the people were 
going about their business as usual. In the afternoon I attended 
a busincss meeting, previously announced. I do not remember 
that the bombardment was so much as mentioned at the meeting. 
Next day the town was told that the Navy was for the defence of 
the Empire, and not for the defence of this or that town in the 
Empire. Not a man in Whitby whined or protested, then or since. 
East Herts has had a far less formidable visitation, and has had it 
in times when other people have already learned to disdain such 
things. I commend the fortitude of Whitby to the notice of East 
Herts, and I do it the more readily because in December, 1914, I 
was but newly come to the town.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Whitby. Henry T. Hooper, 
[Well done, Whitby !—Eb. Spectator.] 





LINCOLN’S RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
§ir,—In your interesting review in the issue of January 8th of a new 
book on Abraham Lincoln you rightly say : ‘‘ We can never hear too 
much about Lincoln.” And because of this fact I have thought it 
might be of interest to many to learn some additional] facts concerning 
Lincoln’s religious character. The author you review quotes the 
well-known statement made by Mr. Lincoln in explanation of his 
refusal to unite with the Church, and it is noted that he was quite a 
constant attendant at one of the Presbyterian churches of Washington 
of which Rev. Dr. Gurley was pastor. It is no reflection on Mr, 
Lincoln’s intelligence to say that when he made the explanation that 
he could not “ assent to a long, complicated statement of Christian 
Doctrine, which characterizes the Articles of Belief, and Confessions 
of Faith,” he was not aware that the requirements of the Presby- 
terian Church for confession of faith as a believer in Christ are neither 
Jong nor complicated, and are quite simple and Scriptural. Later 
on Mr. Lincoln realized this, and under intense personal trials and 
public experience his religious knowledge deepened, and his faith 
grew strong. One of his earlier companions has tried to prove him 
an agnostic. But whatever he was in his youthful years, before he 
left Springfield for Washington he had declared himself convinced 
that the Bible is the inspired Word of God. Later on he said: “I 
know I am right, because liberty is right, for Christ has said it, and 
Christ is God.” We know from his own statements that in our great 
Civil War the Bible was more and more read by him, and more 
and more his guide and consolation, and more and more he believed 
in and made use of prayer. It is to be regretted that he did not make 
a public profession in uniting with the Church. Perhaps, like 
President Buchanan, who during his political life realized this 
duty and privilege, but postponed its accomplishment until his 
return to private life, on the plea of a possible misunderstanding, he 
shrank from being misjudged upon this delicate question. But in 
one way the frequency and freeness and public manner in which and 
with which he referred to his dependence on God, the power and 
salvation of Christ, and the blessing of prayer was a practical confes- 
sion of faith. It is also a fact that after the death of his son, he told 
his pastor, Dr. Gurley, that he felt his heart was changed, that he 
not only believed, but loved the Son of God, and that he expected 
to make this public confession of his faith.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Piltsburgh, Pa., February 17th. 8S. J. Fisner. 





THE BIG BATTALIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Was Napoleon the author of the saying that God is on the 
side of the big battalions ? Bartlett attributes it to Voltaire, and 
says it occurs in a letter to M. le Riche of date February 6th, 1770: 
** It is said that God is always on the side of the heaviest battalions.” 
Bartlett further quotes from De la Forté to Anne of Austria: “I 





| 
have always noticed that God is on the side of the heaviest battations,” 
Was Voltaire quoting De !a Ferté? No date is given for the latter's 
observation. Napoleon is given as the author of a saying which 
an officer tells me is a precept in military text-books and in spirit 
true to fact: ‘* Providence is always on the side of the last reserve,” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. O. R * 
[We were wrong in saying that Napoleon was the author. By his 
time the phrase, in one form or another, had become proverbial} 
In 1677 Bussy-Rabutin said: Dieu est d’ordinaire pour les grog 
escadrons contre les petits —Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Smr,—We, the undersigned librarians, beg to associate ourselyeg 
with the appeal made in your columns for the “‘ Shakespeare Head 
Press” at Stratford-upon-Avon. The endowment of this press 
would surely be a most worthy Shakespeare Tercentenary Memorial, 
—We are, Sir, &e., 
Joun Batxincer, National Library of Wales; G. F 
Barwick, Keeper of the Printed Books, British Museum - 
Stewart Dick, Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford. 
upon-Avon; G. M. Fraser, Aberdeen Public Library; 
Cuas. W. F. Goss, Bishopsgate Institute; Brrnarp 
Kettie, Guildhall Library ; . Lyster, National 
Library of Ireland; J. Y. W. MacAuisrer, Royal Socicty 
of Medicine (President Library Association) ; Joun Minto, 
Signet Library, Edinburgh; S. A. Prrr, Glasgow Public 
Libraries ; WatTEeR Powe tt, Birmingham Public Libraries ; 
Gero. T. SHaw, Liverpool Public Libraries ; C. W. Surroy, 
Manchester Public Librarics; Henry R. Tepper, “ The 
Athenaeum ” (Chairman of Council Library Association) ; 
Artuur E. TwentyMAN, Board of Education Library; 
Burier Woop, Bradford Public Libraries; C. Hacera 
Waricut, London Library. 





PRACTICAL HELP FOR THE WOUNDED. 
{To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—I have to thank you for your kindness in inserting my letter 
in your issue of March 4th. I should be glad if you could see your 
way to insert the enclosed statement, or a résumé of it, in your 
next issue, as I feel that some public acknowledgment should be 
made of the contributions which have been received through your 
kindness in allowing us to make use of your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Vicarage, Balham Hiil, S.W. Hvusert Curtis. 


“ PracticaL HELP rorR THE WouNDED: BatTeRsEA PoLytecunic, 

The Chairman of the Governors desires to acknowledge tho 
receipt of the following subscriptions to the above fund :—Tho 
Dowager Viscountess Wolseley, £2 2s.; Miss M. V. Brown, £25; 
Miss Turing, £5; Walter Perks, Esq., £5; W. Crouch, Exsq., £5; 
Walter Harter, Esq., £2 2s.; Miss E. J. Bowen, £2; Captain G. E. 
Harris, £1 1s. Subscriptions are invited from those who are desirous 
of showing in some practical way their appreciation of the brave 
men who, in fighting for their country, have lost their livelihood, 
The Governors desire to offer free instruction to disabled soldiers 
and sailors who are considered suitable for training as chauffeurs, 
motor mechanics, telephone and telegraph operators, sanitary 
inspectors, craftsmen, toy workers, &c., &c. In order to enable 
them to deal effectively with this problem, they make this urgent 
appeal for the necessary funds, Subscriptions should be sent to 
the Secretary, Battersea Polytechnic, London, 8.W.” 








EXTENSION OF WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT. 
Tur Home Secretary and the President of the Board of Trade send 
for publication the attached imyortant appeal to employers with 
regard to the substitution of women for men in industry :— 
“An APPEAL TO EMPLOYERS. 

We desire to call the attention of employers in the manufacturing 
industries to the urgent necessity of concerted action for the purpose 
of making good the loss of labour caused by withdrawal of men for 
the Forces. The maintenance in the fullest vigour of the 
manufacturing industries which are necessary to the provision of 
Government supplies, the support of the population and our export 
trade, is of vital importance to the country at the present time. 
On it hang very largely the successful conclusion of the war and 
the continued prosperity of the nation in the years which will follow 
the war. The manufacturing industries are face to face with a 
situation which demands prompt and vigorous action. Men are 
rapidly being withdrawn—the Board of Trade returns show that 
a large amount of plant is already standing idle—and many com- 

laints are being received from manufacturers that the necessary 
abour cannot be got. 

There is one source, and one only, from which the shortage can 
be made good—that is, the great body of women who are at present 
unoccupied or engaged only in work not of an essential character. 
Many of these women have worked in factories and have already 
had an industrial training—they form an asset of immense 
importance to the country at the present time, and every effort 
must be made to induce those who are able, to come to the assistance 
of the country in this crisis. Previous training, however, is not 
essential—since the outbreak of war women have given ample 
proof of their ability to fill up the gaps in the ranks of indusiry 
and to undertake work hitherto regarded as men’s. 

Ve appeal, therefore, on behalf of the Government, to every 
employer who is finding his business threatened with diminished 
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productivity through the loss of men, not to accept such diminution 
as an inevitable consequence of the war, but to make every possible 
effort to maintain his production by using women, whether in direct 
substitution for the men who have been withdrawn or by some 
sub-division or rearrangement of his work. Tho Home Office 
and the Board of Trade are prepared to give omployers all the help 
in their power in taking this course. The task of bringing into 
industry the reserves of women’s labour to fill temporarily the 
laces left vacant by the withdrawal of the men, is one that can 
only be rapidly and successfully accomplished by concerted action. 
Individual effort on the part of employers has only been partially 
successful, in some cases it has failed entirely, in obtaining women 
substitutes. If overlapping, competition, and waste of effort are 
to be avoided, recourse must be had to central machinery in each 
industrial area to organize the supply ot women’s labour. The 
needs of the industries must be ascertained and steps taken to attract 
the number of women required. The Labour Exchanges with their 
organization and staff are ready to hand and special arrangements 
are being made to utilize them to the fullest extent for this purpose. 
But the full co-operation of employers is equally necessary ; they 
alone can determine how their businesses can be reorganized on a 
basis of women’s labour and the number of women they will require. 
It is only if the Government are placed in possession of the needs 
of employers that they can form an accurate judgment of the situation 
and take useful action. 

We urge every employer, therefore, who has not already done so 
to do two things :—{1) To review the organization of his works in 
order to ascertain how it is possible by rearrangement of work 
and other measures profitably to employ, as temporary substitutes, 
as large a number of women workers as possible. (2) To send to 
the local Labour Exchange at once—and from time to time as the 
situation develops—particulars of his requirements for women 
labour, with the fullest possible details as to the classes of work, 
and the qualifications required. It is necessary to know what the 
demands of employers in an industry aro likely to be before women 
can be invited to offer themselves for work in the industry. For 
the work of canvassing and drawing in the reserves of women, it 
is proposed to invite local assistance of persons qualified by their 
experience of industry and social work, and steps are already being 
taken to make arrangements for this. 

The introduction of women into a factory or a department where 
previously men have been employed may cause the employer some 
difficulties in the matter of arranging for conditions of work suitable 
to women, or complying with the requirements of the Factory Acts— 
but in many industries these have already been overcome as a result 
of discussion between the employers or their associations and the 
officials of the Home Office, and every effort will be made by the 
Home Office and the Factory Inspectors to advise and assist 
employers in meeting such difficulties. We are confident that the 
women of the country will respond to any call that may be made, 
but the first step rests with the employers—to reorganize their 
work and to give the call. HERBERT SAMUEL. 

Water Runoman.” 








POETRY. 
—— ee 
MEMORIAL VERSES. 
D. B. 

(Killed in action September 29th, 1915.) 
His heart was like a day of early spring, 
Without a cloud, without a ruinous shower; 
He faced the onset of the threatening hour 
As simply as a swallow on the wing, 
That on some morning when the harvest’s done, 
And autumn its first wintriness reveals, 
About the horses’ heads swoops low, and wheels 
With liquid glide towards the golden sun. 
Thus with clear eyes and laughing lips he wont, 
Rejoicing in the soldier’s sacrament ; 
Swift to salute and ready to obey, 
Should the Great Captain beckon, he was nigh, 
Shriven and houselled, happy, when the high 
Shrill trumpets called him on St. Michael’s Day. 


ACTING-LIEUT. HAROLD COURTENAY TENNYSON, R.A. 
{Killed on active service off the French coast, January 29th, 1916.) * 
True son of Harold of the golden hair, 
The stoutest seaman of the days of old! 
We had not known a man more blithe and bold 
Against all odds more swift to do and dare ; 
But now you rest beyond all battle-care, 
Here, where the waves about the Headland rolled, 
Spake to his soul with voices manifold, 
That Laureate lord of song whose name you bear. 











* In a farewell letter written a short time before his death, and entrusted 
to a friend to forward to his parents if he should be taken, Harold Tennyson 
wrote: “‘*] have only done my duty as a man is bound to do’; and I have 
dicd ‘ with a joyful spirit.’ My last thoughts were how pleased you would be 


Rest, and let all the snowdrops bless your grave, 
For yu were pure of heart as these are pure ; 
Rest, and let violots breathe above your sleep, 
For your young life was sweet as it was brave; 
Called back again to being’s boundless deep, 
Your memory, gallant sailor, shall enduro. 


Freshwater, February Ist, 1916. H. D. Rawnstey. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the mater or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and imporlance to warrant 
publication. 








BOOKS. 
——>—_ S 
THE NEW EMPIRE PARTNERSHIP.* 

Tae authors of this work have chosen an excellent and business. 
like title for an excellent and businesslike work. ‘“ Ho who 
is never scourged is never schooled,” says the old Greek adage, 
hard, like much of the wisdom of the ancients, but true. “ War's 
avenging rod” is teaching many lessons, destroying many 
illusions and preconceptions, forcing us to see ourselves as others 
see us, to see ourselves and others as both we and they really are. 
To “ think Imperially "—a very short time ago it was a phrase 
considered by many to be a pieco of inflated and dangerous 
braggadocio! To-day even the “littlest Englander” caa 
hardly avoid tho operation as part of his daily life. But it is 
not enough to think Imperially. We must, as the philosophers 
say, think about thinking Imporially, and consider what it 
really implies. 

It is here that this volume is eminently helpful. It is 
fresh, forcible, readable, excellently documented and mar. 
shalled. It suggests rather than dictates. This war is a war 
of Empires and on behalf of Empire. Four Empires are 
contending with three. But what is more important is that 
it is pretty clear that we havo definitely entered upon the phass 
of Empires as the coming phase of the world’s history. Great 
combinations, economically united, are what will almost certainly 
emerge, for they alone will be able to stand. One of thesa, 
though all do not realize it, is being born at this moment before 
our eyes; probably two—tho Germano-Austrian Empire and 
the real British Empire, the Empire which, as the title of this 
book reminds us, is a “ partnership.”” What else will stand 
among Western Powers when the smoke of battle cloara 
away? Russia, an avowed and undoubted Empire, and the 
United States. Because they form a Republic, many forgot 
that the United States are really an Empire. Tho day of 
small States is gone unless there is somothing to protect 
them against these large combinations—either a balance 
of power, or, what is better, generous and right-minded 
feeling, with forcs to support it, in the large combinations 
themselves. It is clear that no combination of the small States 
could to-day save Holland and Belgium and Denmark and 
Switzerland, to name no others, from their gigantic and un- 
scrupulous neighbour. Montenegro, after five hundred years of 
freedom, is following Serbia. The German dream was of a 
Pan-German Empire, astride of Europe, reaching into Asia, 
and capturing Africa; washed by the Baltic, tho Atlantic, 
and the Mediterranean; commanding the Suez Canal, ths 
Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and tho Persian Gulf; stretching 
from Calais to Salonika, from the Skagerack to the Adriatic; 
dominant in Constantinople and Cairo and Baghdad; 
supreme on the Upper Nile and the Congo. It was te 
absorb the Austro-Hungarian Empire into one continuous 
whole with itself by economic or military forces, Tu, feliz 
Austria, nube, would bo given a now meaning. Austria 
would become the bride, willing or unwilling, of Prussia, 
and if the Kaiser survived that wonderful old man, Francis 
Joseph, Vienna might be only his’ second and more agreeable 
capital. It was to absorb Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and 
Poland, and probably, a little later, Switzerland. Italy would 
once more be a mere extension, as of old, of the Holy Empire. 
Our statesmen and traders did not see this. Some do not 
see it now. But France and Italy and Russia saw it, and 
* The New Empire Partnership: Defence, Commerce, Policy, By Percy 





to know that in no other way could I have better upheld the name of Tennysoa,” 
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the small States saw it and trembled. What many people 
Jo not realize is that to-day this programme has been 
largely accomplished. Germany is in possession, or at any 
rate in occupation, from Brussels to Warsaw, from Antwerp 
to Belgrade, from Dantzig to the Bocche di Cattaro. It 
is true that her colonies overseas are all, excepting one, 
lest to her. But if she could retain her European conquests, 
nay, even if she only absorbs Austria permanently, how long 
would it take her to recover them, unless she were confronted 
by an Alliance like the present or an Empire comparable to 
her own ? How many of us are aware that the whole white 
population of the British Empire to-day is smaller than that 
of Germany alone? Yet such is the fact, and when considered 
it explains many things otherwise unaccountable. We are glad 
to think that the Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Samuel, who 
has recently shown so conspicuously his grasp of figures, under- 
stands this. He is quoted in this volume as saying well: “ The 
security of our British civilization depends not only on its excel- 
Jence, and not only on the efficiency of our nation, but also on 
our numbers. It is the mass of a nation that tells.” And, as 
Messrs. Hurd justly add, the same is true of an Empire. Our 
pacificists and Little Englanders are ashamed of our strength, 
such as itis: afraid of being great, afraid of appearing a menace 
to Germany, and even to Europe. Standing alone, we are nothing 
ef the kind, as Germany, not easily deceived, whatever it may 
suit her to pretend or tell her people, has always been well aware. 
Again, as this volume points out, ‘‘ at the outbreak of the Great 
War Germany possessed an export trade very little smaller 
than our own. In a few months she would have passed us.” 
When this had come about, how long would it have taken a 
people haif as large again as ourselves, even without Austria, 
and richer than ourselves, to build a Navy larger than ours ? 
Truly we have had, as this volume says, a “ narrow escape.” 

But the outstanding fact is the imminent economic absorption 
of Austria. The truth is that Protection over large unified areas 
combines some advantages of Protection and Free Trade. Free 
Trade is secured within the area, and if this is sufficiently large 
it matters little whether it extends further. This is, as even 
Free Traders have discovered, the strength of the United States. 
It is already the strength of Germany, as compared with the old 
Germanic States. It will be the far greater strength of the 
Germano-Austrian Empire. What may not that strength, 
backed by German science and German diligence, achieve ? 
Free Trade in a small area is unimportant, or at any rate weak. 
It is like the abolition of the octroi and the harbour dues. It 
eannot fight against the large area. Paradox as it may appear, 
it is by Empire that the two cherished aims of the pacificist and 
the Cobdenite—peace and Free Trade—will be realized in the 
future as they have been in the past. Free Trade will not 
prevent war, but Empire in some measure will. It will give 
Free Trade and peace, not universally, but within large areas. 
The Empires will have their wars, and they will be colossal and 
awful, as is this war of Empires to-day ; but they will be fewer, 
and perhaps really less devastating, than the wars of the King- 
doms, even as those were fewer and less devastating than the 
feuds of the City-States and tribes. 

It is on Empire, then, that our hopes hang, and for us they 
hang on the British Empire. That, too, is being made before 
our eyes. Something of what it means this book tells us in 
clear, straightforward terms. How is it to be kept together 
and developed 2? By our recognizing it as what it is—a partner- 
ehip Empire, an Empire based partly on sentiment, but also 
on obvious common interest, and calling for common and 
concerted action. ‘Canada is no longer content to be an 
adjunct even of the British Empire.” ‘ As a protected Colony 
the was rightly voiceless, as a participating nation she cannot 
continue so.” ‘“‘ It is the last time Canada is going to do this ” ; 
that is, to participate in a war without having had a voice in 
declaring it. These are the “emphatic utterances” of Canada’s 
statesmen, on which Messrs. Hurd rightly dwell. The 
fame is true of Australasia and South Africa. In this war 
the Daughters were more prompt than the Mother. They saw 
more clearly and quickly what was coming. They acted more 
swiftly. Four days before war broke out the late Prime Minister 
of Australia sent the ever-memorable message that the Common- 
wealth would “stand beside England to the last man and the 
Jast shilling.” ‘‘ This being an Empire war, the peace, when it 
comes, must be an Empire peace,” the authors of this volume 
justly say. These nations have as much right—have they not 
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three-quarters of which decided to stand out of a measure which 
tho rest of the United Kingdom thinks necessary to the Empire 
and, though exempted from it, tried to block its introduction 
until that attempt appeared hopeless. 

It is well that Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Hughes wers 
introduced as amici curiae to the Cabinet; but that is 
not enough. Nor will it be enough to consult the Daughter 
Nations as to the terms of peace. If we are to have 
lasting peace, internal and external, we must go much 
further. ‘We invite the statesmen of Great Britain to 
study with us the real problem of Imperial existence,’ says 
the same Sir Robert Borden, as quoted in these pages, 
“Our strength lies in getting into the closest possible touch 
with one another,” said his brother Prime Minister, now the 
High Commissioner for Australia, Mr. Fisher. Both war and 
peace demand systematized, common, concerted action. “ One 
life, one Flag, one Fleet, one Throne,” wrote the prophet-poet 
of Empire, Tennyson, thirty years ago. The words were more 
pregnant than has been recognized even yet, especially the 
“one Fleet.” For the Fleet must be, not a federation of 
Colonial squadrons, as this volume clearly points out, but really 
one. There must be no “Home Fleets” for us or our 
Daughters, but one Imperial “ Grand Fleet,” trained together, 
trained to manceuvre and fight as one whole, the world 
over, on the sea which is one. So with the Army, so with 
commerce. “Concentration,” as this volume says, “ spells 
victory.” There must be a common system. 

The recent debate in the House of Commons has shown that 
the minds of statesmen, politicians, and publicists are at last really 
open. Economic experiments in matters which experiment 
alone can determine will now not be barred by theory and 
dogma. Some experiments are already going forward. Others 
will certainly be tried—above all, the great experiment of Empire, 
a venture of faith, of faith in freedom, not indeed of 
“Freedom free to slay herself, and dying while they shout her name,” 
of which we have had too much in the past, both in domestic 
and foreign relations, but of freedom armed with wisdom and 
strength, alike for peace and, as necessary to peace, for war. Of 
such doctrine this volume is a modest but very useful and 
illuminating manual. 


SOME WAR BOOKS.* 
Sm Henry Newsott! has contributed an admirable volume 
to the series of regimental histories contained in the “ Country 
Life Library.” What is known to-day as the Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry is a fusion of the old 43rd and 
52nd Regiments. To say that Sir John Moore was Colonel of 
the 52nd, and that a draft of the 43rd was on board the ‘ Birken- 
head ’ and helped to set the tone of the immortal conduct of the 
troops in that disaster, is enougl: to indicate the heroic material 
with which Sir Henry Newbolt deals) The whole narrative is 
an example of the impressive effocts which can be produced 
by directness and simplicity. Some writers will take the bricks 
of history and rebuild them with a dramatic design, and impose 
on them all kinds of excrescences and fal-lals, and produce in 
us only a sense of fuss and fume and over-effort. That is not 
Sir Henry Newbolt’s way. His building is moving in its 
architectural dignity. When the troopship ‘ Birkenhead’ 
slipped backwards off the sharp rock she had struck off 
Point Danger, on the South African coast, in February, 1852, 
there wero enough boats for the women and children, but no 
more. The captain of the ‘ Birkenhoad’ ordered tho soldiers 
to swim to the boats, which were standing a little way off the 
sinking vessel. It was then that Captain Wright of the 91st 
and Lieutenant Girardot of the 43rd begged the men to remember 
that the boats were full, and that they would bo swamped if 
any attempt were made to climb into them. “It might be 
thought,” says Sir Henry Newbolt, “ that in faco of a positive 
order such an appeal could only succeed by a miracle. With 
man all things are possible: the miracle occurred, the ranks 
remained unbroken, and the ship went down under a company 


*(1) The Story of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. By 
Newnes. 
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as truly undefeated as any who ever died in battle.” We 
happen to have beon reading lately a diary which contains some 
references to the last years of the Duke of Wellington. We 
read that in his speech at the Academy Banquet of May Ist, 
1852, the Duke described the loss of the ‘ Birkenhead’ and 
with visible emotion and a special emphasis called attention to 
the manner in which all the women and children had been 
saved. This part of the speoch was received with enthusiastic 
cheering, whereupon the Duke added: “ Yes, gentlemen, that 
js a proud fact for the Services of this country.” Germany is 
teaching the world sixty years later to treat the lives of women 
and children with less respect. 

Professor J. H. Morgan’s excellent work during the war in 
making known the details of German barbarities, and in trans- 
lating the German War Book—that doctrine of Necessity as 
preached by the German General Staff—is well known. We 
did not appreciate fully that he kad so happy a touch in de- 
scribing his experiences at the front in sketches—a form which 
tells us true tales in the manner of fiction. But the proof is 
here? The sketches have appeared already in various journals. 
“ Stokes’s Act,” which gives us the genesis of a kind of First 
Offenders Act for the Army, is perhaps the most powerful 
chapter in the book. It is an episode in which a man awaiting 
his sentence for cowardice heroically redesms3 his character, 
and the psychological puzzle of the man’s oscillation from one 
extreme to the other is skilfully suggested without undue labour- 
ing. Professor Morgan acted for five months as Home Office 
Commissioner with the Expeditionary Force, and during that 
time visited nearly every corps, division, and brigade in the 
ficld. We must quote from a description of a corporal giving 
instruction in bayonet fighting, very efficiently but very much 
according to his own lights. The chapter is humorously headed 
by an extract from the Infantry Training Manual which says 
that the enunciation of principles not contained in the Manual 
is forbidden :— 

“ * Now I’m going to give you the butt exercises’ ; they brightened 
visibly. ‘I am pointing—so !—and ‘ave been parried. I bring the 
butt round on ’is shoulder, using my weight on it. I bring my left 
leg behind ’is left leg. I throw ’im over. Then I give the beggar 
what for. So!’ The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
he had thrown himself upon the nearest private and laid him prostrate. 
The others smiled faintly as No. 98678 picked himself up and non- 
chalantly returned to his old position as if this were a banal compli- 
ment. ‘Now then. First butt exercise One rank advanced 
upon the other, and the two ranks were locked in a close embrace. 
They remained thus with muscles strung like bowstrings, immobile 
es a group of statuary. ‘That'll do. Now I'll give you the second 
butt exercise. You bring the butt round on ‘is jaw—so !—and 
then kick ’im in the guts with your knee.’ Perhaps the section, 
which stood like a wall of masonry, looked surprised ; more probably 
the surprise was mine. But the corporal explained. ‘ Don’t think 
vou're Tottenham Hotspur in the Cup Final. Never mind giving 
imafoul You've got to ’urt ’im or ‘ell ’urt you.’ ” 

Professor Spenser Wilkinson has supervised the English 
translation of he Great Battles of History,* by the well-known 
French military writer, Colonel J. Colin. Among the battles 
described are Marathon, Cannae, Pharsalia, Valmy, Jena, 
Waterloo, Gravelotte, Mukden, and Lule Burgas. The con- 
cluding chapter is a discussion of the “ battle of the future.” 

Mr. F. A. Talbot’s book on submarines* deals mainly with 
American boats and mechanism. But the principles originated 
in the United States and are much the same everywhere. 
explanations are for the ordinary reader, and therefore avoid 
anyihing highly technical. Mr. Talbot reviews the situation 
very judicially, we think. Submarines are at once successful 
and disappointing. ‘They compel the British Grand Fleet to 
keep out of the way in one sense, but the effect of submarines 
in a general fieet action has not yet been tested. The experiences 
of the early naval fighting in the North Sea in this war, however, 
do not cause us to suppose that the effect would be sensational. 
Extraordinarily effectual methods have been devised for hunting 
down submarines in the British seas, and if German submarines 


are to become a greater terror than they are now they must | 


infest the ocean trade routes. The question of the future, 
therefore, is how far they can do this. Mr. 
the habitability of submarines is of so low an order—and would 
Is--that the fighting quality 
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Talbot thinks that 


be even in comparatively large vesse 
of the crew must be rapidly impaired. 
condition of German crews returning from cruises is, he says, 
much commented on in Germany. Again, the present double 


method of propulsion by il and electricity is a transitory phase. | 


* The uninformed,” says Mr. Talbot, “ cherish the opinion that 


the problem of the under-water fighting ship has been solved ; 


The 


The distressed physical | 


the submarine naval engineer knows better. To him the 
solution is as remote as ever.” 

Mr. Moore Ritchie’ was a member of General Botha’s body- 
guard during the suppression of the rebellion in the Union and the 
campaign in South-West Africa. We might vary the proverb 
about no man being a hero to his valet, and say that if a General 
is a hero to his bodyguard he may be considered to have passed 
all tests. This lively and cheery little narrative is not least of all 
a tribute to General Botha’s great qualities as a soldier and a 
man. Mr. Moore Ritchie dwells on the remarkable artificiality 
of some of the German towns in “ South-West.” It is as though 
life had been organized for the sake of organization. He looks 
for the reason, and finds it in the deep military purpose which 
the colony was intended to serve. The enormous wireless 
installation outside the little capital of Windhuk was a symbol 
of the whole process. The book contains some interesting 
photogro pas. 

Mr. ‘f. O’Tovle® describes in a very informal manner the way 
a soldice lives, with all his duties and his customs. The private 
soldier’s slang :uakes a very interesting chapter, though it is by 
no means complete, and does not include the extraordinary 
lingo which has been invented during this war. We may 
mention a few words and phrases. ‘“ Atcha” means “ all 
right”; “ blighty,” home; “ bundook,” a rifle; “chucking a 
dummy,” fainting on parade; “dog's leg,’ a lance-corporal’s 
single stripe; “scrounger,” a man of resource; “ yob,” ona 
who is easily fooled. Here is an explanation of some 
phrases :— 

“Chancing His Arm.—Exaggerating Risking punishment by 
committing an offence in the expectation that it will not be dis- 
covered. A non-commissioned officer taking a risk like this is said 
to be ‘ chancing his arm’ because he may, if discovered, be deprived 
of the stripes he wears on his arm.” 

“ Doolally Tap.—When a soldier becomes mentally unbalanced, 
he is said to have received the ‘ Doolally Tap.’ ‘ Doolally’ is a 
corruption of the name of an Indian town, Deolali.” 

“Get Your Number Dry.—A contemptuous instruction given 
by an old soldier to a younger one who has expressed views 
and opinions which his short experience has not warranted. A 
soldier's number (regimental) is stamped in ink on his clothing 
when he first joins, and the longer he serves in the Army the drier 
the number is supposed to become.” 

We cannot pretend to keep pace with the various histories of 
the war which are being published, but we may mention the 
first volume of a new one, Europe in Arms.’ The author has 
a short and sharp method and writes without distinction. The 
facts sometimes suffer from the brevity. Still, as a record for 
any one who wants to read little and enjoy excellent pictures 
this history promises to be useful. 

Finally, we must mention The “ Tims” War Atlas anl 
Gazelleer.® There are forty coloured map3 and an index of over 
thirteen thousand places. There are also some statistics relating 
to the countries at war. 





THE WAR AND RELIGION.* 

We have a great admiration for M. Loisy as a critic, and as 
a master of the French language; still more as a patient sufferer 
in the cause of freedom of thought; but he has never shown 
any special powers as a religious philosopher. It is a little 
surprising, therefore, that Mr. Galton should have thought it 
worth while to spend the time and labour he must have spent 
in making so good a version of his tract on The War and 
Religion.' We expect it was the politics rather than the philo- 
sophy of the pamphlet which attracted him, and the suspicion 
is confirmed by the “Translator’s Prologue,” which deals some- 
what slightly with the religious question, and covers many pages 
with a discussion on the duty of neutral nations and the 
enormities of German barbarism. Mr. Galton writes always 
with clearness and force, and the indignation with which he is 
evidently burning serves to intensify both qualities. Certainly 
the political part of M. Loisy’s book is exceedingly interesting. 
The analysis of the diplomatic correspondence preceding the 
declaration of war is a luminous picce of work, and the descrip- 
| tion of German aims and culture and of the religious apology for 
| the war put forth by the Professors is in a lively vein of satire. 
Occasionally there comes a pregnant sentence, which gives with 
great simplicity the innermost truth of a matter. he Germans 
do not understand that other nations have a soul, and they 
| ignored the soul of Belgium.” Or again: “ The Germans, Caesar 

writes, honour only the gods who are manifestly of use to them ; 
antur.” 





| quorum aperte opibus ji 


Translated by Arthur Galton. 


®(1) The War ead Helizion By Alfred Loisy ‘ 
| Oxford: BK. H. Blackwell, [Is, 61. net.) 2) War-Tine Sermons By H, 
} Hensley Henson, Dean of Dwham. Londva: Macmillan and Co, (da, 6d, net.) 
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The most scathing passages of the pamphlet are those devoted 
to the “impartiality” of the Pope, and the present position 
of the Papacy as merely the head of a body of Italian priests. 
But this leads to something much more important than satire ; 
and more worthy of M. Loisy’s great powers. “Most Holy 
Father, with all due respect to your infallibility, you are in 
error about your phrase. Do not say you are impartial, or 
you will be compelled to formulate a judgment, and even to 
declare yourself against the cause of injustice; but say frankly 
that you are neutral, because that is the naked and shameless 
truth.” The passage in which M. Loisy draws the distinction 
between impartiality and neutrality is, in our judgment, the 
most valuable thing in his pamphlet, and we feel sure it will 
commend itself to the people of the United States :— 

“ By impartiality is understood that perfect justice which ought 
to be followed in the treatment of persons and the estimate of things. 
Neutrality has nothing moral in it, has no common link with justice ; 
it implies a wholly passive attitude with regard to other people’s 
quarrels, considering neither the facts nor the reasons which may 
influence the opposing parties. Impartiality is a duty and a virtue : 
neutrality is only a matter of common prudence, one might even say 
of policy. Thus impartiality and neutrality are quite different 
things: in fact they are incompatible with one another in the sphere 
of morals ; for no one has any right to be neutral in moral questions. 
And whoever pretends to be neutral in matters where justice is 
concerned fails to be impartial. As a matter of fact, whoever in 
such a matter claims to be indifferent is in reality siding with him 
who is in the wrong, and against him who is right.” 

These discussions, however, which seem to us the best things 
in M. Loisy’s book, are but side-issues; his main thesis is that 
Christianity is an exploded religion, and that the faith of the 
future will be found in patriotism; not, of course, merely 
patriotism in itself, for that is the German faith, but patriotism 
as it is understood in France, and Belgium, and England; a 
patriotism whose ideals are justice and liberty. M. Loisy 
explains in his preface that his pamphlet was composed “ only 
for French readers, and solely with regard to the state of opinion 
and of parties in France”; and this probably accounts for 
the rigidity of the line drawn between patriotism and Christi- 
anity. He has in view the opposition of the Clericalists and 
Nationalists in time of peace; he sees that patriotism has 
united what was sundered; and he dreads an attempt after 
the war to exploit the new sense of duty which has swept through 
all classes in the interest of so-called religion, that is to say of 
tho Clericalist party. He is eager to insist that patriotism is 
even more of a religion than Roman Catholicism, or the Pro- 
testantism which opposes it. But he also brings to the support 
of his thesis what he conceives to be the result of modern critical 
studies. He identifies the Christian religion with the Sermon 
on the Mount, and asserts, therefore, an incompatibility between 
Christianity and patriotism. Criticizing the form of declaration 
sent by M. Babut, of Nimes, to M. Dryander, first chaplain 
to the Court of Berlin, he says :— 

“The Gospel knows nothing of patriotism ; and when M. Babut 
affirms that he means neither to say nor to do anything incompatible 
with the true and zealous patriotism which animates him, he stultifies 
in advance all that he affirms later about God the father of all men, 
about universal brotherhood, and the essential obligations of charity : 
for indeed this second affirmation annuls the former. . . . The 
Gospel of Jesus implies the non-existence of nationality ; it effaces 
it. . . . Are we then right to be patriotic, even at the risk of being 
fess or not at all Christian ? Doubtless ; because our only chance of 
living is bound up with our patriotism. A genuino Christian, 
according to the Gospel, is one who allows himself to be killed without 
resisting, one who declines still more to take up arms, even in the 
service of his country.” 

In other words, Christianity is “a sublime and unrealizable 
dream,” and there have never been any Christians, although the 
Society of Friends, as Mr. Galton points out in a caustic passage 
of the “Translator’s Prologue,” has played at being such, in the 
safety of a “ patriotic” society. We cannot, of course, argue the 
question here, but we may point out that a view of Christianity 
which ignores St. Paul’s interpretation of the Gospel has no 
critical right to impose itself; and also that if Christianity 
knows nothing of “the nation,” it ought, by similar argument, 
to know nothing of the family: which is absurd. On the same 
showing, Christianity must also “effacc” every private friend- 
ship. In his concluding paragraph M. Loisy has a wise remark 
on cosmopolitanism: “It is right to discourse on the brother- 
hood of nations ; but one can only serve the universal republic 
efficiently, through working chiefly for one’s own common- 
wealth, by reverencing it, and being devoted to it.” In other 
words, M. Loisy owns that there is no incompatibility between 
the Kingdom of God, as Christ announced it, and the patriotism 
which pursues the ideals of liberty and justice. But this is 


‘ 





: : —— 
precisely what M. Loisy has been denying all through his treatise 
If it had occurred to him, moreover, to analyse the ideals of 
liberty and justice, of which he speaks so much, as clearly as he 
aualysed the ideas of neutrality and impartiality, he would 
have recognized that both are forms of that unselfish love of 
others which no modern criticism can deny to have been at ths 
first, as it is still, the fundamental law of Christianity . 

The sermons in the volume by the Dean of Durham? have been 
preached since the war began. In some of them the lessong of 
the war form.the principal subject ; in others the war is felt ag 
a background suggesting a special application of the particular 
Christian message. All are concerned with practical rather than 
philosophic questions, and all are marked by clear thinking and 
lucid exposition. At a certain point in most of them the thought 
quickens, and the language rises to eloquence. It is difficult to 
choose among sermons, where none are commonplace, but perhaps 
attention may be called to the sermon addressed to the Durham 
Territorials at the beginning of the war, a good example of how 
to preach to troops; to that on “ The Individual Conscience,” 
preached before the University of Oxford ; and to that on “ New 
Wine and Fresh Wine-Skins ” (why not bottles ?), preached in 
the Temple Church. One or two sentences may be quoted as an 
example of the Dean’s incisiveness of thought and utterance :— 

“What men call ‘ national sins’ are only individual sins which 
have become popular; and they can only be remedied by as many 
individual repentances as there are individual transgressions.” 

“ Christianity stimulates individuality as well in nations as in 
persons, but in both it disallows individualism ; for in creating a 
consciousness of vocation it proclaims a solemn responsibility and 
discloses a Divine law.” 

“ Religion as seen at the front is stripped of a thousand disguises, 
and shown in its essential elements. . . . A new tolerance of the 
unaccustomed grows in men’s minds along with a new intolerance of 
the unreal.” 





SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 
HisTorrans repeat themselves, as Brewer nearly says, and 
they also repeat each other, which is worse. History books 
are sometimes, therefore, not very stimulating things, and where 
the teaching of youth is concerned they are chiefly good for 
reference; the teacher and not tho text-book is the thing at 
school. But text-books have their value, and some help a great 
deal. One that will be very welcome is a new Greek History 
for Schools,' published in Cambridge, and written by an Osborn 
master. This book is perhaps a trifle too long for the amount 
of information it conveys and for the conveniences of the forms 
that are to uso it, but it has some admirable features. It 
opens with what is certainly the best description of the “ Early 
Age” that has appeared in a complete Greek History since 
Knossos was explored, and it is interleaved with fourteen 
maps and some forty illustrations, mostly photographs, and 
many of them quite delightful. The narrative is vigorous 
and rather specially clear, though in places a trifle long; tho 
arrangement is good, and though the emphasis throughout 
is rather upon the conventional things—biography and 
battles—than upon Constitutional questions, and what it 
is usual to call “tendencies,” that is unavoidable, and 
perhaps desirable, in a book for schools. Within its own 
limits the book is an unusually valuable and attractive ono. 
Cambridge has done well by ancient history of late, for tho 
new Short History of Rome,’ by Mr. Bryant, of Charterhouse, 
is also published there. This book covers the ground up to tho 
death of Augustus in some two hundred and sixty pages, and, 
provided that the treatment be thoreugh, this is probably the 
most useful size of text-book for use even in the higher forms 
of schools. Mr. Bryant is certainly thorough, and he seems to 
have omitted absolutely nothing that should be known by 
any one save a specialist; yet his narrative is extremely readable, 
and his account of the Revolution especially is a model of 
clear and interesting exposition. A very much shorter Roman 
History* is published by the Clarendon Press; it is really Part LI. 
of Outlines of Greek and Roman History, a work now two years 
old. The book is designed chiefly for beginners and revisers, 


*(1) Greek History for Schools. By C. D. Edmonds, M.A. Cambridge: at 
the University Press. {5s. a A Short History of Rome for Schools. 
By E. E. Bryant, M.A. Same publishers. [3s. 6d. net.}———(3) Outlines of 
Roman History. By M.A. Hamilton. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [(1s. 6d. 
——(4) The People of England. PartlI.:; The People inthe Making. By Stanley 
Leathes, C.B., M.A. London: William Heinemann. (2s. 6d.] 

Look o. 

1815. Cambridge: at the University Press. [3s. 6d.} 

of London History. Edited by P. Meadows. London: 

{1s. €d. net.}——(7) A Short History of Ireland. By Constantia Maxwell, M.A. 
Dublin: The Educational Company of Ireland. [is. 6d. net.|——(8) Europe 
since Napoleon. By Elizabeth Levett. London: Blackie and Son, (3s. 6d. 
net.J——-(9) Zhe Main Stream of European History, By the Rev, Frederick 
Harrison, M.A. Same publishers. (1s. Gd.] 
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and its value is its brevity. It gives a summary of Roman history 
to the death of Marcus Aurelius in one hundred and ninety 
pages, and the summary is much more adequate than might 
have been expected. It is a trifle meagre on the “ Struggle of 
the Orders,” but it has an admirable account of Augustus and 
gome other interesting things. 

Mr. Stanley Leathes, who wrote a particularly interesting 
book on the theory of education two years ago, has now 
embarked on a trio of volumes on The People of England‘ for 
use in the middle forms of schools, and the first of the trio 
has recently appeared. The books are to be read as companions 
to the ordinary history text-books, and they deal with all 
those matters which the text-book must omit, but without 
which teaching history is merely telling stories. Here are a 
few of the things which Mr. Leathes discusses in his first volume, 
all with the teacher’s clearness and with his own special faculty 
of being interesting:—The Stone Age, The Legacy of Rome, 
The Gift of the Conquest, Forests and Forest Law, The Changes 
in Warfare and their Effects on Ordinary Life, History in Stone, 
Apprentices, Moralities, Chaucer, The Universities, Printing, 
Changes in the Country-Side. The passages on Architecture, 
especially the chapter called “A Nation of Builders,” form 
a delightful introduction to a subject that the schools neglect 
too much. It is a book which every teacher of history will 
welcome, but which one need not be a teacher of history to 
enjoy exceedingly. 

A type of book which aims at supplementing the history 
text-book in a slightly different way is the “ history source 
beok ” for schools—the book in which you read Chronicles, 
Charters, and Land Bocs for yourself, and learn about the 
Jague from Defoe and the Restoration from Pepys. The 
fullest and probably the best series of these source books is 
that produced by Messrs. Bell (see Spectator, March 28th, 1914), 
but there is another published at Cambridge’ which is of 
a slightly more convenient size, and has the advantage of 
illustrations and specially luxurious print and paper. These 
books are admirable for the teaching of middle-aged and bigger 
boys in the Public Schools and for the delectation of the ordinary 
man. When they are not used the fault will probably be that 
of the time-table, for time-tables as a rule contemplate only 
what is strictly ‘ business,” and are apt to discourage a novel 
method if it demands additional hours for its subject. Those 
who can get more time, cr can use the books without it, will 
find their teaching much enriched by them. The latest addition 
to the Bell volumes is A Source Book of London History,’ which 
is the most fascinating of them all. After some extracts from 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the compiler prints a long narrative 
from the “ Descriptio Nobilissimae Civitatis Londonae,” that 
quaint rhapsodical preface to Fitz-Stephens’s twelfth-century 
Life of Becket. Fitz-Stephens is much preoccupied with a 
certain marvellous cook-shop on the Embankment, whose 
resources he describes, and he adds a queer account of school 
Speech-days in the City. “The Scholars dispute, some by 
demonstration, others by dialectics ; some recite enthymemes... 
others Paralogize.” Smithfield Market is described with relish, 
and so is sliding on an early Serpentine: “Some, striding as 
wide as they may, do slide swiftly.” “* The only pests of London,” 
he adds, “are the immoderate drinking of fools and the 
frequency of fires.” Later in the book we come to the greatest 
cf such fires described by Pepys, to Delaunay on the seventeenth- 
century Post Office, to Boswell on the Gordon Riots, and to 
the British Directory on cighteenth-century trade. Whether 
all the best things which might have been quoted have found 
their way into the collection it is not possible to say; but as 
it stands the book is a valuable one, and full of delightful 
interest. 

Of books which, like the source book, are perhaps rather 
attractive than indispensable, one more, at any rate, must be 
mentioned. ‘The Educational Company of Ireland” has 
published A Short History of Ireland,’ by Miss Maxwell, of 
Trinity, Dublin, and though very simple and brief, it is a book 
to be read, if merely because there is no other like it. It is 
a slim volume, but it recounts the history of Ireland right 
Asquith Home Rule Bill with admirable clearness 
A better shilling’s-worth 


up to the 
and quite 
on Ireland could scarcely be found. 

A book of peculiar interest just now, written before the war 
began, but published since with a special note by Dr. Lodge, 
of Edinburgh, is a history of Europe since Napoleon,* by Miss 
Levett, who writes from Oxford. 


reasonable impartiality. 


Quite a large portion of the 








book deals with Europe since 1870, and nowhere else is an 
account of the growth of Germany since that time, and of all 
the changes in the face of the Balkans, so easily accessible for 
educational purposes. Miss Levett writes clearly and argues 
with cogency; her judgment is sane, and the book has been 
carefully planned. The discussion of the various Constitutions 
of modern countries, and of the recent changes in Western 
political theory, is necessarily brief, but it is interesting, and 
to have such a discussion at all is a great gain. The book is a 
fairly long one, and only the higher history divisions of an 
ordinary school will be able to cope with it. But it was necessary 
that such a book should be written, and it only requires to be 
supplemented by an outline book one-third its size. Such an 
outline exists; it goes back to the Goths and Vandals, but 
the last hundred pages deal with the century since Waterloo. 
The Main Stream of European History® supplies a real need. 
Its treatment of everything is cursory, of course, but it fulfils 
its purpose in giving a simple, clear-headed account of European 
affairs down to the year 1914, when it seems as if all tho 
“streams” of European history had met at last in the great 
deep. If any one to whom no form-master is going to introduce 
this book feels that the outlines of general European history 
are not quite clear enough in his brain, he would do very well 
to make acquaintance with the small volume for himself. For 
the purposes of a train journey worse reading could certainly 
be found, 





ISABELLA D’ESTE.* 

WeE welcome this new edition of Mrs. Ady’s attractive 
book; perhaps the most attractive of her well-known studies 
in Renaissance history and biography. It is as well 
printed and illustrated and almost as handsomely got up 
as the first edition, which appeared about thirteen years ago 
and was several times reprinted, and the comparatively low 
price ought to ensure it a good sale. While so many books of 
this kind have their short day—unfairly short, sometimes, 
considering the labour bestowed upon them—and are heard of 
no more, the demand for Mrs. Ady’s books docs not seem to 
slacken. Not that she is a great historian; she would be the 
last, we fancy, to claim such distinction; but she is a careful 
student, a sympathetic biographer, and an agreeable writer. 
She knows how to give a picture or series of pictures of a special 
time, with all the details that bring it vividly before our eyes ; 
and also how to win our affection and interest for her central 
figure. Henrietta of Orléans, Beatrice d’Este, and others 
occur at once to our minds, not to mention less familiar person- 
ages such as Baldassare Castiglione, &c. Many of us would 
have to confess that we owe our clearest impressions of these 
characters in history to Mrs. Ady’s well-painted portraits. 
At the same time, it is possible to praise such work as this 
too highly, and to rely too much on its faithfulness, Mrs. Ady 
is often so entirely fascinated by her heroes and heroines that 
she takes too rose-coloured a view, not only of themselves, but 
of the world they lived in. Here is Isabella d’Este, the great 
Marchesa, the wise politician, the blameless wife, the lover of 
all beauty, the critic and patron of every branch of art, the 
admired and flattered of every poet, prose-writer, painter, and 
musician of her time. There are few shadows on Mrs, Ady’s 
portrait of this amazing woman; and though she warns us to 
judge Isabella d’Este by the standard of her own age, there is 
little indication throughout the volumes, with their descriptions 
of splendid revels and unmatched triumphs of art, of what that 
standard really was, of the darkness and cruelty that lay under- 
neath all that brilliant show, the hard-hearted selfishness which 
separated even the best people from their fellows, so that women 
like Isabella cared more for the possession of a beautiful statue 
than for the sufferings of their friends. Bembo called her 
“the wisest and most fortunate of women”; but if ever there 
was a wisdom entirely of this world, and a fortune with no future, 
even in her own land and city, they were those of the famous 
Marchesa who ruled Mantua in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. 





FICTION, 


JITNY AND THE BOYS.f 
Tue merits and defects of Mr. Copplestone’s book are equally 


obvious, and scem to lie in distinct patches. We do not often 


® Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua: a Study of the Renaissance, By 
Julia Cartwright (Mra. Ady), 2 vols. London: John Murray, [12s, net.] 

t Jitny and the Boys, My Leanct Copplestese, London: Smith, Eider, and 
Co, (Ss, uct.J 
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come across a story in which the strength and weakness of 
an author so seldom fuse to produce something worse than 
his best or better than his worst. “Jitny” is the nick- 
name of a cheap but highly servicosble motor-car. The 
boys aro Big Peter, who begins at the end of his school life, 
and by the last page of the book has reachod a com- 
mission in the Blue Marines; Tony, who at the age of 
fourteon is mainly conscious of being divided by acons from the 
possibility of possessing a commission and a licence to drive 
motors; and Wee Roddy, who is a shrewd, calculating little 
chap, vastly more amiablo than this description would make 
him seem, and perhaps the most “ individual” charactor in the 
story. “Dad” is thoir dad, and “ Mother” is their mother. 
Let the reviewer get the defects off his conscienco and have done 
with them. Besides, he has to deal here, he apprehends, with a 
very real family that exists somowhere, and if ho makes too much 
of the defects that robustious fellow Big Peter is quite capablo 
of bursting into his house as he sits quiotly writing reviews 
some day, and handling him with a hefty motor-spanner as he 
handled the suspected spy found tapping the messages on the 
telegraph-wires in the Isle of Wight. The narrative has the air 
of being a transcript from life. It seems as though a log or diary 
of motor tours had been expanded by a brain with a memory 
for picturesque detail and a vast capacity for enthusiasm ; 
but unfortunately tho author’s power of selection from tho 
diary we are imagining is not subject to any scrupulous rules of 
art. Here and there an itinerary is given which is really little 
more than an itinerary. Some of the episodes lead nowhere. 
Again, the pontifical language in which Dad addresses Mother 
and the boys is humorously intended, but does not always 
justify itself. In its particular setting it is, in fact, often 
burdensome and too sententious. As a literary device it 
might work admirably, but one cannot believe in, or at all events 
sympathize with, literary devices which flow from the mouth 
of Dad in the ordinary relations of family life. This is a pity, 
as the author really has much humour. 

So far for the defects. Place them in a balance with the 
merits, and the latter weigh down the scale handsomely. We 
did not feel sure that this would be so at first, but as we read 
the story grew upon us. There is no doubt that it has a jolly 
character of its own. You have here a healthy modern sporting 
family with whom a formula of disrespect in talking to one 
another—boys to parents, as parents to boys—thinly disguises a 
desp devotion. You have complete cendour in their outlook 
on life. You have a passion for the freedom of the open road 
which is sung by the humming mechanism of the well-tuned-up 
motor; and this has not often, we think, been described botter. 
This aspect of motoring neods its prophets. We hear much of 
the ugliness, the noise, the smell, and the bad manners. But 
the family in this story receive the boon of modern science with 
gratitude and intelligonco. The author knows the thrill of 
starting for a holiday, carrying his own luggage, and independent 
of railways—a true freoman of the roads of England; and he 
can convey that thrill. He has, moreover, always an objective. 
Ho is looking for a “ cottage in the country,” and he knows 
exactly the kind of cottage he wants, the kind of country in 
which it must lie, and the amount of land that must go with it. 
One who has beon through, and is still going through, the same 
experience may be allowed to commend and esteem the taste 
the author shows in making particular mention of Beaulicu. 
There you have mellow country, an antique air, sea, an estuary, 
@ forest, and all kinds of wild natural life close together. But 
roally these secrets should be oxchanged in private. Finally, 
the playtime of the first part of the story is an excellent foil to 
the work described in the second part, when the Groat War takes 
England unawares, and the family put their whole heart and 
soul into the business of war, and give with pride, ° without 
hesitation, and without repining the best that they have to give 
to the cause. These are things that have the power to move, 
and they do not fail to move us in this narrative. Thousands of 
English families have faced the war in just this unquenchable 
spirit, forgetting, or at least hiding, the bruises dealt to intense 
affection in the Roman joy of serving tho State without 
question. If Big Peter is not a first-rate officer of the Royal 
Marine Artillery, we should not know where to look for 
one. A reckless, dashing lad who cannot refrain from driving 
at top speed every kind of motor-car and motor-bicyclo 
which he lights upon, just as a good horseman itches to try 
the mouth of every kind of riding horse, has the mechanical 
inspiration for his profession in his sport. God-speed to 





such a boy, and may tho Huns, for their own sako, koop 
out of his way! 

We are not suro that the disparaging view of the Scottish 
people, put into the mouth of a French officer, is characteristig 
enough to be quite fair. Possibly the French still rotain soma 
tradition of the old association with Scotland and all her Quentin 
Durwards. But (again remombering Big Peter and his hefty 
spanner) we must not end on that note. Woe shall quote from 
a passage which describos how a vory old New Forest farmer was 
takon for a drive in “ Jitny ’°—his first drive in a motor-car— 
and only say that in our opinion the whole account is porfectly 
delightful :— 


“Jitny ran quictly down a slight slope and then Peter opened 
her out. Away she leapt, rejoicing in her new-found freedom; up 
the casy hill she flew with a doep-throated roar of the exhaust, on 
and up and then stretched out with whirring wheels upon the long, 
hard trail which her brave soul loves. In a moment the old man's 
hat was gone—happily caught by Tony, who from behind crammed 
his own cap upon tho Farmer's scanty locks. He rolled dizzily in 
his place, but only fora moment. As the speed gathered, his back 
stiffened, his crippled frame cast off the bonds of rheumatism, ko 
laughed, shrill, jerky cacklings ; from his throat, too, camo strange 
weird calls, the hunting cries of a forgotten generation; he beat 
with his stick upon the floor. Peter, alarmed, checked Jitny, but the 
old man called lustily upon him to hasten to give her the spur, to 
keep her head to the fences, not to lose sight of the pack—*‘ Forrard, 
forrard, forrard, yoicks, hark away, hark away, hark away!’ He 
was drunk with the wine of speed. Presently he grew moro quict, 
muttering and chuckling happily to himself, arousing only to storm 
at Peter if the speed of the car sensibly diminished. When Jitny 
slowed down on a hill he was bitterly resentful, holding Peter to 
blame for robbing him of the last fleeting joys of life.” 





The Golden Scarecrow. By Hugh Walpole. (Cassell and (Co. 
6s.)—This strange little book is oddly different from Mr. Walpole’s 
usual work. It contains nine studies of children of varying 
ages, from three months to ten years, a prologue, and an epilogue. 
The central theme, that of a Friend whom all children know, a 
sort of semi-religious ghost with whom they talk and play, may 
appeal to many child-lovers ; but we confess that it seems to us a 
sentimental fault in a book which is otherwise full of sincerity. 
Mr. Walpole has gained a wide knowledgs of children’s ways, 
though rather, we imagine, as a visitor than as an intimate 
friond; and ho writes with far more sympathy than do most 
“child writers” of the surrounding “ grown-ups”; indeed, 
the best bit of work in the whole book is the vision of Yourg 
John Scarlett’s mother, the night before Young John goes to 
school. So far as practical questions are concerned, Mr. Walpo'o 
passes with credit a most searching tost of nursery knowledgp ; 
his only serious mistako lies in assuming that a healthy boy of 
two is not able to walk straight across a room. 

The Soul of a Teacher. By Roger Wray. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—There is much in Mr. Wray’s story which is quite 
conventional : we find youthful love episodes such as his recorded 
in almost every autobiographical novel ; but all those chapters— 
and they form the greater part of the book—which are concerned 
with the art of teaching, with the career of Alan Clay from his 
own elementary school to his final failure, seem to be the outcome 
of personal experience, of an experience sometimes bitter, 
sometimes happy, always that of a man who, conscious himself 
of the real values of life, has been constantly hindered by tho 
short-sightedness of his fellow-workers. Of course, it is always 
easy to be satirical at the expense of old-fashioned schools, to 
ridicule the practice of “c-a-t, cat”; but Mr. Wray has 
certainly contrived to make his sarcasm biting and humorous: 
* Any boy who forgot his geography had to write it out after 
school. One boy had to write fifty times, ‘ Leicester on the 
Soar.’ (As if people in Leicester ever noticed the Soar! As if it 
had any beauty or utility in Leicester! As if a builder's plank 
wouldn’t reach across it! The thing was to know it.) The 
writer has, moreover, learned the trick of clever sketching, and 
makes ready uso of it: “ Alan always recalled Waghorn in a 
characteristic setting: ho was sitting up in his bed, patching 
his trousers by candlelight, and discussing the doctrine of tho 
Trinity.” 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily precluls subsequent revisw.} 


Life of John Edward Nassau Molesworth, D.D. By his Youngest 
Son, Sir Guilford Lindsey Molesworth, K.C.I.E. (Longmans and 
Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Molesworth was vicar of Rochdale from 
1840 to 1877, and during that period he performed for Lancashire 
the same kind of service in promoting a revival of Churchmanship 
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gs his contemporary, Dr. Hook, the vicar of Leeds, performed 
for the neighbouring county. They were men of much the same 
type, and of a type that is peculiarly English. To strong 
character and a fund of common-sense and a determination to 
get things done they added a logical habit of mind which was 
apt to land them in controversy; at the same time, they never 
forgot that if they were Churchmen they were also English 
gentlemen. Dr. Molesworth is to-day the less known of the two, 
caret quia vate sacro. Now his youngest scn, Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, has put together a brief memoir of his father, 
stirred to this act of filial piety by the appearance of Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s Life of John Bright, between whom and the vicar 
of Rochdale there were passages of arms about church rates and 
other local matters. John Bright lived to be so popular and 
venerable a figure that, as in the case of other great orators, 
we are ready to forget that he ever sowed any wild oats. But 
as his recent biographer, in whitewashing his own hero, has 
somewhat besmirched his opponent, that opponent’s son was 
amply justified in restating the case, and in our judgment he is 
entitled to a verdict. But apart from these controversial 
episodes, the memoir is interesting as an example of how much 
san be accomplished by a single pioneer, who has the insight 
yo see what is required and the energy to carry out his schemes. 


Letters of Captain Engelbert Lutyens. Edited by Sir Lees 
Knowles, Bt. (John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.)—Captain Lutyens never 
spoke to Napoleon, but was Orderly Officer at Longwood for 
fourteen months, and among his duties was to report daily or 
more often to Sir Hudson Lowe the prisoner’s occupations. 
His letters record the pathetic trivialities that he observed from 
his quarters, or even through the windows of Longwood ; how 
** General Bonaparte ” was dressed in the morning and afternoon, 
that he shot a goat or a rabbit on the lawn, or later such details 
of his illness as Lutyens could learn. If St. Helena had not been 
the scone of tho final flicker of events that until 1914 remained 
the greatest of a century, these accounts would seem tedious, 
Lutyens made friends with the Comtes Bertrand and de Montho- 
lon, and thereby irritated Sir Hudson Lowe, who appears here 
in a light that his detractors will enjoy. The later letters are 
concerned with Napoleon’s gift of Coxe’s Life of Marlborough 
to the library of Lutyens’s regiment. This offended the narrow- 
minded authorities because the fatal word “ L’Empereur” had 
been years before inscribed in the volumes. Hence, indirectly, 
Lutyens’s dismissal just before Napoleon’s death, and _ his 
protests to his superiors. The letters have apparently lain 
unpublished hitherto in the British Museum. For making them 
known in good form, with portraits, interesting old views, and 
a map of the island, we must thank Sir Lees Knowles, whose 
action is certainly public-spirited. The notes that he supplies 
are sometimes useful, but do not show him as a practised editor 
who knows how to weigh authorities, or even to name them. 
But we can be grateful to an amateur who does his best to make 
public new knowledge on a great subject 

The Life of Clara Barton. By Percy H. Epler. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—There are many things in Clara Barton’s 
“ Life” to interest us, but naturally just now it is her nursing 
work, her labours on the battlefield as the “ Florence Nightingale 
of America,”’ that hold our attention most. It was at the fight 
at Cedar Mountain that she first went to the firing line, and after 
that she was constantly with the Union forces. Some idea of 
the primitive conditions of Red Cross work at that time may be 
gathered from a letter written by her after the second Bull Run 
fight: ‘‘ After gathering up every available implement or con- 
venience for our work, our domestic inventory stood—2 water 
buckets, 5 tin cups, 1 camp kettle, 1 stewpan, 2 lanterns, 4 bread 
knives, 3 plates, and a 3-quart tin dish, and 3,000 guests to 
serve.” Mr. Epler has drawn largely on Miss Barton’s letters 
and diaries for his book, and we get many interesting sidelights, 
not only on the Civil War, but also on the Franco-Prussian War 
and the Spanish-American War. To Miss Barton belongs the 
honour of founding the Red Cross Society in America, and she 
was its first President. 
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LIBERTY-SILK 


FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 

LIBERTY & CO. LTD. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Recommended by Doctors everywhere 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, &c. 


N°? remedy for Rheumatism and all Uric Acid complaints 

is so widely approved by medical men as Droitwich 
Brine Crystals—the remedy which removes the cause safely, 
surely, naturally. 


The treatment is simple, pleasant, inexpensive. The “ Crystals,” 
which are prepared for home use from the original Brine Springs, 
have only to be dissolved in a hot bath. 


Price only 2/6 per 28-lb. bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain, 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (Dapt 24), 16 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(ii20.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. 


LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 

ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
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West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, L nin, S.W. 
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INDIGESTION 


A famous Physician’s Remedy 


As a remedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly 
recommend Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manu- 
facturers. The following testimony should be of interest : 


“ With great pleasure I add my testimony to that of others who have taken 
Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges and derived great benefit from their use. 
my wers of digestion seem really strengthened, and the distressing FLATU- 
LENCE from which I suffered is greatly relieved.” 


“ Miss B—— tried the Absorbent Lozenges and found they gavo relief In an 
attack of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when the usual indigestion treatment 
had failed. Further supplies obtained locally led gradually to a complete cure.” 





“IT found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully beneficial in errr 
a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think Is described as HUNGER PAIN. 
I have suffered much from this, but since taking the lozenges have felt quite a 
different person.” 





“T suffered very much from HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and your remedy 
has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing the almost incessant 
SLEEPLESSNESS I suffered from.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, & 5/-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who 
write, enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE, 
RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, uso LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than QRDINARY COFFEE. 
TOTA NI = 
ROYAL OTAL FUNDS 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY 
COMPANY, : 
LIMITED. 

















LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


HEAD /1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
OFFICES | 24-23 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_——_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................4126,000,000. 





CH OOLS and THE 

AT A TIME LIKE THE PRESENT, when the War has struck hard at all 
Schools, and more especially has raised difficultics as to teaching staff, it behoves 
Schoolmasters to consider under these exceptional circumstances the wisdom of 


AMALGAMATION and CO-OPERATION 


and the joining of forces in order to secure greater efficlency and a reduction ia 
working expenses. 


The Head-Master of a large and flourishing High-class Boarding School in 
the Home Counties, with an estate and bulldings perfectly equipped and a full 
and efficient staif of Assistant-Masters, would be glad to hear of any other School 


willing to 
AMALGAMATE, 

either temporarily or otherwise. Liberal terms will be arranged with the Principal 
of a School who, while preserving all the good of the past, is yet in sympathy 
and touch with altered modern conditions. Healthy situation ; splendid playing- 
fields; rifie-range; swimming-bath; gymnasium; chapel, &c. 

Address, in strict confidence, “0. D. O.,"” Messrs. STLLGOLRS, Solicitors, 
24 Essex Street, Strand, London. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 

Applications are invited for the post of DEMONSTRATOR IN CHEMISTRY. 
Salary £120 a year, rising to £150, non-resident. 

Six copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than Wednesday, March 22nd, to the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

E. T. McKNIGHT, 


Secretary of Council. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER 
3 of Heath Grammar School, Halifax. Salary £600 a year with house.— 
Applications to be sent in, on or before March 31st, to the Clerk to the Governors, 
N. SPENSER, Esq., A.C.A., 1 Harrison Road, Halifax, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 
Dp ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

REQUIRED, after Easter, a HOUSEKEEPER-SECRETARY. Some 
Secondary School experience, with ability to teach one or more Commercial 
subjects, a recommendation, but not essential. Initial salary £100, non-resident. 
—Applications, stating qualifications and experience, should reach the HEAD- 
MISTRESS by March 25, 1916. 

ACANT HEAD-MASTERSHIP.—There will be a Vacancy 

in the Head-Mastership of a leading New Zealand School at the end of 

1916. Salary about £1,000 and free house.—Application, stating qualifications, 
enould be made by letter to CECIL J, WRAY, 16 Pelham Street, Loudon, 3.W, 





BOROUGH OF 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


WANTED, for May 11th, SPECIALIST TEACHES 
NTED, for May , SPECIALIST TEACHER of FRENCH: 
= = —— — ek preferred. Experience, and cone oe 
inglish subject desirable. Scale £100-£140, accordi ificat ; 
experience j c ng to qualifications and 
pplications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, accompani 
7 eaten , panied b 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be . 
undersigned not later than 27th March, 1916. " forwarded to the 
No printed Form of sgplasiins aegis. 
GEO. H. MOCKLER, Director of Educati 
Education Offices, King Street, Wigan. Mducetion, 
Oth March, 1916. 


JL UPPERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTER 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A GEOGRAPHY and BOTANY MISTRESS WANTED after the Raster 
holidays. Degree or Oxford Geography Diploma, with good experience, essential 
Salary £140 per annum, or according to qualifications.—A pplications should 
be sent not later than Saturday, March 25th, to Mr. 0. BALMFORTH, Secretary, 
Education Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon 
the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. . 


[= OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWPORT SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, to commence Ist May, 1916, a FORM MISTRESS qualified to 
teach French throughout the School. Salary £100 to £120 per annum, according 
to experience.—Application forms from COUNTY CLERK, 20 Holyrood Street 
Newport, I.W. (13th March, 1916.) 

ONTEFRACT AND DISTRICT.—GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
WANTED, for Summer Term, GRADUATE for French and (Class 
Singing. Highschool experience, residence abroad, and knowledge of phonetics 
essential. Salary from £110, depending on qualifications. Applications closg 
Tuesday, March 28th.—F¥orm from HERBERT HOLMES, Post Office Chambers, 
Pontefract. 
hp for ENGLISH SUBJECTS wanted in 
June. MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS Wanted September. Salary 
£180, resident. University qualifications absolutely essential. Passage paid.— 
MISS WYLD, Fawcett House, Salisbury. 


NE of the PRINCIPAL WAR RELIEF FUNDS will 

shortly require a SECRETARY.—Please apply, stating age, experience 

(which must be adequate), references, and salary required, to “ H. C.,” Box 
No. 770, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A R E EB BRB S. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
— apy for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. @d.—Central 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


WIGAN, 


OF Saal ticaaiellng 


LECTURES, &c. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal ; Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; ths Cambridgs 
Teachers’ Certilicate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
flistresses. eos for the threo Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. n fund, 
Students may borrow sums not \ oe £25, to be repaid withia three years, 


Prospectus irom The PRINCIPA 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, th» 
Hon. and Rev. E. l.yttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this — to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
A NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per anoum. 
POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HNATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

Principal: 

Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal: 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was tho first of ita kind in Magland. 
Students are prepa to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on ‘Ling’ 
fwodish System. The course extends over two — lt includes the study of 

hysiology, Theory of Education ; the ‘ a yt and Practice of Gymnas- 

tica, Massage and ical Gymnaatica, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands In its own 
unds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
‘he Course begins in September.—Further particulars on application to ths 
SECRETARY. ' 

j SiVeseres or MANCHESTER, 

A SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIP for a WOMAN MEDICAL STUDENT (£25 
for two years) will be offered for competition next May.—For particulars apply 
to the REGISTRAR. 
rINHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 
younger students, 3 months, 253. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Teachers, Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. @. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informatioa 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


Games, Swimming, 
GOoOob 
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HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Principal: Miss BE. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
June 26th to July Ist, 1916. Names must be entered before May 27th, 1916. 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, 
£100 a year. EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 20th, 1916.—For forms of 
Entry and further rticulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Engleficld Green, Surrey. 


U* ERSITY COLLEGE, READING 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
WANTAGE HALL (Men). ST. ANDREW'S HALL (Women). 
Sr. PaTrick’s HALL (Men). WESSEX HALL (Women). 
St. Grorcs’s HOsTet (Women). 

The College provides courses in Letters, Science, Agriculture, Dairying, Horti- 
culture, Fine Art, Handicrafts, Music, Commerce, and Domestic and other Tech- 
nical Subjects. Students are prepared for London University Degrees and for 
College and other Diplomas and Certificates. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, — aoa AGRICULTURE, FINE ART, 
an sic, 

Ap Examination for Major Open Scholarships in Arts (of £65 per annum), in 
Seience (of £69 per annum), and in Agriculture (of £69 per annum), open to men 
and women, and tenable at the College for two or three years from October, 1916, 
will be held at the College on June 6 to 9, 1916. Candidates must pass, before 
September, 1916, the London Matriculation Examination or an examination 
exempting therefrom, and must be prepared to read for a London Degree in Arts, 
Science, or Agriculture. Entries must be sent in by May 16, 1916. 

A Scholarship in Fine Art, of £30 per annum, open to men and women, and 
tenable at the College for one or two years, will be offered for competition in 
June, 1916. The entries must be sent in by June 21, 1916. 

An Examination for two or more Scholarships in Music, each of about £26 per 
annum, open to men and women, and tenable at the College for one, two, or three 
vears, will be held at the College on July 13,1916. Candidatcs must offer Singing, 
janoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, or Organ as a principal subject. Entries 
must be sent in by June 29, 1916. 

Further particulars of the above and of other Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
and prospectuses of the College, may be obtained from the Registrar, University 
College, Reading. FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
Principal—Miss_ PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large 


grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guincas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas 
a year, 


R°x4! 


W. 


teen EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


£4 DENISON 
—_-——— (Telephone: Victoria 33 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, - 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Mead-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hint, MLA, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There ts a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewlfery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I, Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J, 8S. H. McCass 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
foard and Tuition, 40 to 60 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
Treparing for the University. 


rpupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.Lonioa. 

Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 


KENT. 


‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
eea.—For lilus. Prospectus apply Principais, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of ali other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; 
ood and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 

thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss GOUD, B.A. (London), Brincipal 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 





NiEAD-MisTREss : Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
Bracing air irom Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual develop- 
ment. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 

Newnham College (iistorical a and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
LD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 

SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL Jitu, 1916. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 
position, in beautiful neighbourhood, 25 miles south of London, about 
to take larger house, will, to extend connection, receive TWO PUPILS at half- 
“H.,” Box No. 771, The Spectator, 1 Well ngton Street, Strand, London, w.c. 
TIXHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
Elder girls may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages, 
guages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examina- 
tions. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
gerunties to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cc. B. 
Hon. Sec., C.M.8., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ARIS SCHOOL I P 


IN HAMPSTEAD. 
Mile. EXPULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W., receives a few GIRLS: 


for thorough FRENCH education. Only French ken. professors 
Musicand accomplishments. Home Lite.” Outdoor game. Baoelicut sehueneen 
ee ns HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Princi 
lassical Tri “Dublin. 


Miss CONDER, Cl Camb., M.A. Educa 
mode es, Music, and ee 


pos, 
= ne rm —_. ae ——— given to Languag 
pils prepared for advan sxaminations and for the Universities if 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. -~ 


LixeHorr SCHOOL, 





HINDHEAD. 





Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
The Spring Term began on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Addres—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE. 


; Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
UEENWOOD, 





Q v.22. Woot EASTBOURNE— 
rinc’ 3 LEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Gi 
= por Hy hy a ee an ly built for a {ahoot 
rge Piaying- San 0! crosse, Hockey, Ten icket, 8 ming, 
Summer Term begins May4, Tele,: astbourne 1034, ‘ — = 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 
. Miss SCOTT, M.A, 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acroa, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
FREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
€vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Lid., 65 South Molton Street, 
Lendon, W. 
TTYONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 
the 20th, 2ist, and 22nd June, 1916. One Scholarship of £100 p.a., ono 
of £80 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for 
eompetition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Tonbridge. 
<< k & | OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and Sclence) 
of = value of £15 15s. Od. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition 
in May next. 
ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing 
to £35, and the CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value 
of £15 per annum for 2 years, will be open for competition in June next. The 
Awards will be made by the Governing Body on or about the 5th July, 1916, 
Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Qualifying Examination at Candidate's School will take place on yo 4 
May 22nd. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, May 30th, 
—Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
The following additional Scholarships are offered :— 

(1) A RALPH EVERS SCHOLARSHIP of £40 a year, open to SONS OP 
OFFICERS killed or disabled in the War. 

(2) HUMPHREY KING HOYLE EXHIBITIONS of £40 a year, open to 
SONS OF OFFICERS, with preference to sons of those killed or disabled in 
the War. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, — near ELSTREE, HERTS. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1016. 
An Examination will be held at the School on June &th and 9th, 1916, for 
TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of 
£30, and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 
Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. 


A. H. COOKE, 8c.D., Head-Master. 
{HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
J EXAMINATION, MAY 23RD, 24TH anp 257TH. 
At least twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not alread 
in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES O 
HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP value £35 pcr annum, with preference for boys 
born, educated or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY AND OLD 
CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE 
CLERGY value £30 per annum are open for next term. 
Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £42 to £51 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MARCH 31st, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 2np. 
Iustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


RADFIELD COLLEG E.— 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held Jane 27 and 28, 
Six Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen in 
the War have been given to the new House, recently opened under the Head- 
Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. LELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 


as 





er annum. 








History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
S!: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
F: A rv Ea el.: 470 Harrow. 
H IGHFIE 
Private Residential School for Girls. 

RINCIPAL of HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS of good social 

fees. Every educational and social advantage. Suit delicate or only girl.— 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

aod Cricket, 


Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 





Berkshire, 
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EDBERGQH 8S CHO OL. 


he Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
will be held on 30th and 3ist MAY in London and Sedbergh simultaneously. 

Candidates must be under fourteen years of age on Ist July, 1916. 

For iurther information apply to bee 


Me: 


EDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire. 
M.A., 





Ww. A. FULLER, 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


ye tty VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576).—Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding 
bee! 1911). Separate house, &c., for juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
a, W with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. 
Wy.’ HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, 


Mathematical, Modern 

J Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 

Ganpipats. EXAMINATION in June. ‘There are also several “ War 

Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th nd ont to at least TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a y 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD- MASTER. 


\T. BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held on 
March 30th, 31st, for some 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for board and 
tuition in some cases to £9 per ann., and next November, for about 5 places 
on the Foundation, reducing the same fees to £46 per ann.—Apply HEAD- 


MASTER. ircitian's sta ay nae 
SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 


| ROMSGROVE 
Head-Master, K. G. Routh, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually” in JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD- “MASTER, The School Louse, Bromsgrove. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, iacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class tor NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


HER BORNE. 65 60 k.— 
kK An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th and dye) 
days.—Further information can be "obtained from the HEAD- MASTER, Sch 


House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
o0bLL 8S @ SB, 


Oo V E R 
20th, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships say "£20 per annum for Boarders. 











SCHOLARSHIP es Sa gg ge MARCH 
For t particulars apply to V . LE Lk, M.A., Head- Master. 


{\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
4) DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineerin, Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
= and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Cc ergy. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
T RIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


ADY SECRETARY.—The demand for trained women 
4A Secretaries is very great. 


j Good salaries, rapid tal training at home. 
No age limit. Success assured. Certificates granted. P nee mmended by clergy, 
press, and public. Guide VII. free.—Write SeckETARY, Postal Training College 
Office, 229, Strand, w. < 


SCHOLASTIC A AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR | WOMEN 
’ OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to fini 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been cal- 
culated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and $ to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. = 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arrang 


Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Assistant MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
LONDON, W,, 
invite applications from ay ladies who are looking "for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES In Private 
amilies 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
_NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


(jHorcE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge wili be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO, 
86 Sackville Streot, Piccadilly, W. Tel.: Regens 4923, 
Scholastis Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Priucipals are at present willing to reduce feet, 


@CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS tn this country, will be pleased 
to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospect uses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION ——~< ESTABLISHMENTS which 
can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be givea. 
"Phone, write, or cali. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TU TORS, 18th 
1,103 pp., red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 23. 6d. 900 Illustrations. 
J. & J. PATON, Feducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 


TEACHERS, 





annual edition. 


5053 Central. 





See 
& 
"vi to 
r | YUTORS Messrs, TRUMAN & i Lta., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsibis for thy 
ba staffs , the most important schools and thus ably 
eupply y information difficult to obtain elsewhero 
Offices—1 58-102 OXFOR Let) LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 L136 Museum, 
; NTEREST TO PARENTS, 
YARENTS SEEKING Reliable BOARDING SCHOOLS, 
. TUTORS, &c., will do well to communicate with ED. J. BU RROW 
«& CO., LTD., Educational Consultants, Dept. Y, REGENT HOUSE, KINGs. 
WAY, LONDON (Publishers of * ‘The Schools of England” and the largest 
series of Guides in the world). Lists of Selected Schools, Prospectuses, View 
Booklets, and authentic information sent to Parents without charge, Please 
state age of boy or girl, district preferred, and approximate fees. 


CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may ‘obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as te Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
‘Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams 
&c., & <A detailed statement of requirements should ba sent to a 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn,, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.0, 
(Telephones No. Gerrard 1854.) 


rNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smatler Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
tull particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention ago of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession ff decided upon. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


j)} PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erccted 
and cauipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering irom Epilepay, 
Exverien Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &. — Apply W. HAROL 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street Kast, Liverpool. 


] ESIDENT tivo 


PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to recclvo RESIDENT PATIENTS 
sent without charge. Or selection will be mads oa statement of naturo of 
case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, > eee and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.c } 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full valus should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, Instead to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded by post, valuo per return, or offer made.—Chicf Oifices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—Tho F People’s _ Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inna, < or free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H. A. t___i Chambera, Westaninster. 


Guaranteed by. E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal ‘Household. Harmless to pets. wr killed 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road. shetield: 


Bell’s 
“Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 


No finer mixture was ever pressed into pipe, and 
no more grateful incense ever ascended as a thank- 
offering for the blessing of good tobacco. 








A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 

Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 

Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
Glasgow. 











“ King’s Head” is stronger. 


Sd. per oz. Sd. 


PER OZ. 
“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM - - - 4d. for 10 


_ No, 452 
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For weunded British Soldiérs 

and Ssilors in Military 

Hospitals at home, end for 

the Frost et Duty Free 
Rates. 


Terms on application to: 


John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Issued by Ue Imperial Tobacco Co. 
a Great Britain & Ireland), Lte. 
Si4 





“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrecs of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut 
Player's Medium Navy Cut 
Piayer’s “Tawny” Navy Cut 


Player's “ White Label” 


Navy Cut 


PER 07. 
D. 


Per Oz. 
D. 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
of Players Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 
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By this time, our licutenant had them on 


| 359—42/- 
Overheard in a Boot Shop 
E came into the shop with the mud of 
the trenches still on him, particularly 
on his boots. ‘I want another pair,” 
he said. So the assistant brought Lotus 
No. 359. 
“Lotus! Aren't they extra waterproof or 
comfortable or something?” ‘‘ Both,” replied 
the assistant. 


and stood up. 


in high feather. 


Letters: 
Makers of Lot 





** Jove! 
new boots at all! I'm 
my old ones to bé repaired.” 


ss and Delta Shoes. 


Lotas 


Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Agents everywhere 


They don’t feel like 
quite safe in leaving 
So off he walked 


THE EVILS OFURIC ACID 


HOW IT USHERS IN GOUT. 


There is no series of maladies capable of causing more acute 
physical suffering, more mental distress, more nervous dis- 
organisation, or more widely spread permanent effects than that 
known under the generic name of gout. All this suffering and 
distress are directly attributable to the presence in the body of 
an excess of a natural chemical compound known as uric acid. 

The first offects of uric acid excess are to disturb the digestive 
system, so that nearly always gouty attacks are preceded by 
acidity, indigestion, flatulence, heartburn, headache, constipa- 
tion, and liver troubles. Then little hard deposits of uric 
concretions will be noticed under the surface of the skin of the 
arms, breast, or legs, outer rims of ears, eyelids, ankles, or fingor 
joints ; irritation on the palms of the hand, between the fingers, 
and around the ankles will be experienced, with burning sen- 
sations in the skin, sometimes, though not always, accompanied 
by redness and inflammation. Occasional aches, pains, and 
stiffness will be felt in the limbs and muscles, especially in damp 
and changeable weather. All these symptoms give clear indication 
that uric acid is being distributed throughout the system. 


WORST FORMS OF GOUT. 


Very frequently the muscles are selected for attack by uric 
acid, and the result is known as gouty rheumatism or lumbago, 
the former when the muscles of the shoulders or limbs aro 
attacked, and the latter when those of the lower back becom 
impregnated with uric acid. The pain in either case is intense 
and prolonged, and the gradual stiffening of the muscular fibres 
renders movement difficult. 

Chronic, chalky, and rheumatic gout are caused when the joints 
are invaded by the uratic crystals. Little by little these gather 
and increase until large masses accumulate, causing considerable 
enlargement and stiffness of the joints with inflammation and 
tenderness. Sciatica and neuritis, affecting the great nerve 
systems of the thighs and arms respectively, aro caused by the 
irritant presence of gritty crystalline particles of uric acid in the 
very nerves themselves. Gouty eczema, kidney stone, and 
gravel are other too well known results of uric acid poisoning. 
Each and all of these forms of gout can only be remedied by the 
complete removal from the body of the mischief-making and 
really dangerous excess of uric acid. 
THE SUCCESSFUL CORRECTIVE. 
There is fortunately a remedy which for years past has proved 
capable of disintegrating, dissolving, and eliminating uratic 
deposits and of clearing away the excess of uric acid which is 
always seeking some point of attack. This remedy is known 
all over the world as Bishop’s Varalettes, and is composed of the 
most powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants procurable. 
Bishop's Varalettes are the product of an old-established firm 
of manufacturing chemists who have made the subject of uric 
acid and its solvents a special study for many years. Bishop's 
Varalettes have the distinction of enjoying the confidence of 
medical men. 

Bishop's Varalettes by keeping the uric acid in a stato of 
solution act as a preventative of its retention and deposition, 
and thus they bring not only relief from present attacks but also 
ward off recurrences. 

Bishop's Varalettes are suited to all constitutions and to the 
most delicate of either sex. They cannot lose their power, even 
if taken for prolonged periods, as is sometimes necessary in 
chronic cases, or produce any harmful effects. They are not 
nerve depressants; they do not lower tho heart's action, nor 
interfere with the digestion nor the working of any organ of the 
body. Their action is purely chemical, and is confined to 
neutralising, dissolving, and eliminating uric acid. They aro 
absolutely free from all narcotics and sedatives, and such 
oisonous, depressing, and dangerous drugs as colchicum, the 
iodides, the salicylates, mercury, potash, arsenic, and other 
ingredients usually found in merely palliative ‘* gout remedies." 


THE AUTHORITIES ON DIET. 


Authoritative information on diet for the gouty will be found 
in a little booklet issued gratis by the makers of Bishop's Vara- 
lettes. It contains a series of classified lists of foods and bever- 
ages, which enable the reader to sce at a glance just what tho 
gouty subjects must avoid and what they may partake of freely. 
It is a reliable guide to the uric-acid-free diet, and should be in 
the hands of all gouty sufferers. Besides this, it gives detailed 
descriptions of all the common gouty ailments, and much general 
useful information about uric acid symptoms. A copy will be 
sent post free on application to Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufactur- 
ing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 
Please ask for Booklet Y. Bishop's Varalettes are sold by all 
chemists at Is., 2s., and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or may be had 
from the sole makers as above, for ls. 3d., 23. 4d., and 5s. 4d., 














post free, in the United Kingdom. 
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“ Rattle and clatter and clank and whirr,” 

And thousands of wheels a-spinning— 

Spinning Death for the men of wrath, 

Spinning Death for the broken troth, 

—And Life, and a New Beginning. 

Was there ever, since ever the world was mado, 
Such a horrible trade for a peace-loving maid, 
And such wonderful, terrible spinning ? 


Oh, it’s dreary work and it’s weary work, 
But none of us all will fail or ehirk ;— 
Not women’s work—ihat should make, not mar, 
But the Devil drives when the world’s at war ;— 
And it’s long and long the day is. 
And you can help us in many a way, 
You others, who have not to be in the fray ; 
For it’s your men too we are working to save. 
Extract from Poem, ‘* VOX CLAMANTIS,” 
by Joun OXENHAM. 


Will you help these brave women ? 


The nation is only just beginning to realise the wonderful 
work of girls and women in making munitions, It has hardly 
the faintest conception of the difficulties and the dangers to 
the physical and social well-being of these girls, which have 
necessarily arisen, 

From all parts of the country the Young Women’s Christian 
Association continue to receive appeals for the extension of 
their work among the girl and women munition workers. 


WOMEN’S 





Temperance canteens are wanted where the girls can obtain 
good nourishing food and light refreshment at cheap rates, 
Rest rooms, clubs, and hostels are also needed, 


The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George writes: ‘I earnestly hope 
the appeal of the Young Women’s Christian Association will 
meet with immediate response, The women in our factories 
are working splendidly for the nation in these trying days, and 
all who he!p them to do their work are helping their country.” 


FUND 


WAR 


TIME 


of the Young Women’s Christian Association 


A young girl in one of the munition 
factories writes: ‘I worked at 
before and after the Y.W.C.A. started 
work, and I cannot tell you what a 
difference the Y.W.C.A. has made in the 
lives of all of us in the munition works.” 


writes : “‘ My only boy is a bomb thrower | in my power I would send 100s. instead 


of one.” 


in the trenches and at one time they had 
not enough bombs. Now, thanks to the 


women, they are well supplied.” 


Another woman, whose only son hag 
been killed, writes: ‘I only wish I had 
more sons to give to England.” She 
is now working in a munition factory 


One woman—the mother of a boy 
at the Front—writes enclosing 1s, to- 
wards this fund, and adds: “If it were 


A father, in sending a cheque to the 
Women’s War Time Fund of theY.W.C.A., 


No slacking or shirking where the WOMEN work. 


Read the following extracts from ‘‘ Notes on the Employment ** Women have achieved eatraordinary proficiency in detecting 
of Women on Munitions of War ” :— loose base blocks or loose copper bands at tho inspection 
bench.” 

“The majority of successful fuse-making faetories are, a4 

. . . ” 
regards the operation of machinery, manned entirely by women. 


twelve hours a day, 








“Time-keeping in the factories employing women on pro- 
jectile making is excellent, the record being so good as to make 
it difficult to express lost time as a percentage.” 


REMEMBER! It is in the FACTORIES that the War 
will be won, and it is for the girls and women working 
in these factories that we now appeal. 
L4AOO Tox Room, with canteen, completo. eee 

£20 will build and furnish a CUBICLE, £1 will provide a BED, 


PLEASE HELP NOW! 


Donations, large or small, cheques, etc., should be sent to the Duchess of Sutherland, 9 Stratford 
Place, London, W.; to Lord Sydenham, Hon. Treas., Young Women’s Christian Association, 26 George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.; or to Miss Picton-Turbervill, at the latter address. 
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THE VISION OF GOD. 


THE CHURCH ARMY has arranged a Courso of QUIET 
HOURS, to be held on the TUESDAYS in LENT, at 4 p.m., 
in the CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, Bryanston 
street, Marble Arch, W., by kind permission of the Vicar and 
Churchwardens, 








PREACHERS DURING THE REMAINDER OF LENT: 

MARCH 21.—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

MARCH 23.—The Rey. C. C. B. BARDSLEY, M.A., Hon. Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society. 

APRIL 4.—The Rev. Canon J. W. WILLINKE, M.A., Rector of Birming- 
ham. 

APRIL 11.—The Rev. A. W. ROBINSON, D.D., Warden of the College 
of All Hallows Barking. 

APRIL 18.—The Rev. B. D. D. SHAW, Vicar of the Church of the Annun- 
ciation, Bryanston Street, W. 





Tho Church is OPEN all day for PRIVATE PRAYER, and 
books of devotion are provided. It is hoped that many will 
take advantage of this, so that tho Services may begin in an 
atmosphere of preparedness. 


ALL ARE INVITED 


to attend these Quiet Hours of Prayer and Meditation in the 
midst of War's anxicties and turmoil, and afterwards to take 
a cup of tea at 5 o’clock with the Church Army Staff at the 
Headquarters close by. Tea will bo followed when possible 
by an informal talk on 


THE NEW ENGLAND THAT IS TO BE. 


LADY ROBERTSON, 


Wife of LIEUT..GENERAL ROBERTSON, 
K.C.V.O., &c., Chief of the Staff, 


Appeals to anyone interested in the Spiritual Wolfare of our 
Sailors and Soldicrs to contribute towards building a 


MUCH NEEDED TEMPORARY CHURCH 


in ono of our largest bases in Franco, 


Contributions should be sent direct to 


LADY ROBERTSON, 
Queen Anne's Mansions, St. James's Park, S.W. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES 
150 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M, Tak KINa. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injurics and shock are bolag treated, 





READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 

iring to retain their normal income, or who ars wishful to provides 

Snuuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary tor 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer; Tus KARL OF Hannzowsy. Secretary: Goprraey H. HAMiLton. 
CONCERTS. 
Ss. & 2.2 S @ “Seek « 


SoLe Lessees, Cuaprpett & Co. 
A GRAND RUSSIAN CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22ad, AT 5.15 P.M. 
In aid of the Fund for Relief of Jewish Victims of the War in Russia, under 
patronage of Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., C.V.0., and the Right Hon. 
ae Swaythling. Leading Russian artistes are giving their services. The 
‘ght Hon. Lord Mayor of London and Mr. Elkan Adier, M.A., will give addresses 
Tickets, 21s8., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d., to be obtained at the Offices 


of the Fund, 28 Throgmorton Street, E.C. "Phone, L. Wall 6330. And the 
usual agents. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
“pon matters of business should nor be addressed to the Eprror, bul 
to the Pustisuur, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Help the Homeless 
People of Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN TO 
POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief 
Committee). 


The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 
kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, and 
sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds of 
miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and have 
arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that the joy 
of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly voice, has 
been denied them. “ It is the saddest sight I have ever 
seen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, and to all 
who feel compassion for the victims of the war—broken 
men and women, and starving children—an earnest appeal 
is made to send what help they can to :— 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esg., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 

N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian handa. 
The money collected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, 
but at present she gives us 150 roubles for £10. The English 
equivalent of a rouble is a fraction over 2s. Id. 


Twenty Shillings will keep 20 People 
from Starvation for a Week. 


Committees havo been established in all tho principal citios 
of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons : 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN (British 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd). 
Chairman : Tho LADY BYRON. 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. President: The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
Tho Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee : 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Glasgow Committee : 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 
Patrons Liverpool Committee : 
LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY. 


Tho 


Hon. Treasurer : 
EVELEIGH NASH, Eszq., 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Auditors: LEONARD G. LANE & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.0 


Bankers : THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





Cheques should be made payable to “Great Britain to 
Poland Fund.” 
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How it can be restored by suitable food. 


Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion. 
In the treatment of digestive disorders it is recognized that 
a prime factar is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 
cases, the best food is one which, while presenting the 
requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 








not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yet 
provides forthe stimulation and strengthening of the 
weakened digestive powers. 


| 
| 
A Unique and Complete Food. | 
| 
| 


Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 


The ‘Allenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree. 
It is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat, 
manufactured with scrupulous care by a special process, during which 
the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of assimilation it ensures 
complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Allenburys’ Diet is of exceptional value in 
relieving the fmsomnala and other undesirable effects that result from 
gastric derangement. Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 
promotes quiet refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Ailenbury? 
Diet is used in the leading Mesplials end Harsing Hemes, and is 
of the greatest value for feeding our Wounded and Invalid Soldiers 
and Sallore. It is quite distinct from the well-known ‘Allenburys’ | 

| 

| 

















Foods for Infants, and has for long enjoyed the recommendation of the 
Medics! Profe<csien. 


omg A Large Sample sent Free on request. «= 
@aS™ In tins at 1/6,3/- and 6/- 


Gas Made immediately by | 
each of all Chemists. 


adding boiling water only | 
| 








Coperight. 





| 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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A WAR-TIME PRESENT, 


WV TE suggest that there can be no better pre : 
Wear Time than an Annual Subscription reapa . 

“ SPECTATOR.” . 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of & man’s own family, of 
to a relation or friend —at the front, at home or abroad, whether 
in the Empire, in America, or in some foreign country, 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost 
of an annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Srecrator,” ] Welling. 
ton Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, 
and it will be forwarded post free to any address, vs 

The address can be altered as often as desired by tho despatch 
of a postcard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 
4s. for postage will be required. 

He or she who gives the “Specrator” as a present will give q 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in tho trenches, or 
to the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder 
that the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with tho “‘Specraror” it will give 
equal pleasure to those to whom it is passed on. It is q 
special mark of the “ Srecrator ” that it is never thrown 
away, but passos from hand to hand like a book or magazine, 
until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with 
cheque for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an 
envelope addressed to “The Manager, The ‘ Sprecraror,’ 
l Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
2 Yearly 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c... ee 
To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

I encloses Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “ SPECTATOR" 

sent for one year to 


| PPPPPTTTTTTITITITITTTITITI TTT TTT T Trier cee 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 





To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action—to have all the 
attributes of virile strength you need 


ISe 


(Seed of Strength) 


Visem is sold in Powder and Tablet form. Tablets 1s. 6d. a 
tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form for use 
in the trenches. It is a great restorative. 

The Powder ia sold in tins at 18. 6d., twice the sizo 2s. 6d. 
four times the size 48., eight times the quantity 7s. 6d. Send 
postcard for free sample and descriptive booklet. 

Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, the Pro- 
prietors will be pleased to supply it post free, on roceipt of 
postal order. In ordering Tablets, care should be taken to state 
whether Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired. 


ST. IVEL Ltd., Dept. C (London Depot), Battersea Park, &.W. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Ev‘ablished 1837. Incorporated 1330. 
Autiuorised and Issued Capital, £6,00),00). 
Pa‘d-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000, ‘Together £3,960,999 
lieserve Liability of Proprietors.... £4,000,000 
a MARK 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,969,00) 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


mental fog—is 


HEAD OFFICE; 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Domiuioa of 
dew Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mado, 
DILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on applicativa, 


popular beverage. 





TRADE 66 


A GENEROUS DIET. 


The best foundation for a generous diet—a diet that means health, not excess; 
comfort, not dyspepsia; vigour of body, not languor; clearness of brain, not 


COCOATINA” 


because it contains ina refined, delicious, and easily digestible form the greatest amount 
of positive nutritious strength and dietetic comfort that was ever embodied in any 
“This is genuine cocoa.”—LANCET. 


TRADE 
MARK 


The Oldest and still “THE IDEAL PURE COCOA.” 
THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 143 York Road, London, N. 
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JUST OUT AT ALL LIBRARIES 
———" REALLY IMPORTANT WORK. 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


N MODERN DEMOCRACY. 
By ROBERT MICHELS, Professor of Political Economy 
and Statistics at the University of Basle. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

ARNOLD WHITE (“ Vanoc"’) says :—“ Messrs. Jarrold are to be 
congratulated on having published this book, which will be heard of more in 
the future than in the present. If every Cabinet Minister were to take a 
day’s holiday and read it and be compelled to answer questions on the subject 
next day some of our superfluous committees might be dissolved, others 
interned, and others punished under the Defence of the Realm Act for moral 
cowardice in War time. 


The SUPERMAN in MODERN LITERATURE. 
By LEO BERG. Translated by CLAUDE FIELD, M.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait of Renan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


5s. net. 


THE RAVINGS OF A RENEGADE. 
Being the War Essays of HOUSTON STEWART CHAM- 
BERLAIN. Translated by Dr. C. H. CLARKE, and 
Prefaco by LEWIS MELVILLE. Crown §8vo, cloth, 
23. 6d. not. 
No one in Germany has done more to arouse hatred against England than 
this renegade Englishman, whoso War pampliets have been distributed 
broadcast througholt Germany, and even to German soldiers in the trenches. 


A HISTORY OF MONTENEGRO. 
By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, Author of 
“Historic Personality,” *‘ The Macedonian Question,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. 
A USEFUL BOOK FOR ARMY MEN. 
AIDS TO THE USE OF MAPS 
Employed by the English, French, Belgian, and German 
Armies. By THOS. DREW, Trench Mortar Battery, R.G.A., 
late Army Schoolmaster. With Plans and Diagrams, Smali 
feap. 8vo, sewed, ls. net; post free 1s. Id. net. 
This valuable little work is indispensable for officers, It is of a compact 


size suitable for the pocket. 
_ Al ql Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. _ 


GUY THORNE'S NEW NOVEL 


Mr. 











IT CAME TO PASS. 
A Poweriul Story of enthralling interest. 63. 
IT CAME TO PASS. 
___ By the Author of “ When it was Dark.” 
London: JARROLD & SONS, 10-11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


THE LUCK OF THIRTEEN. 


By Mr. and Mrs. JAN GORDON. With 4 Coloured Plates 
16 pages of Half-tone Illustrations, and a Map. Large 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 
“A povel contribution to the literature of the war. Their fascinating 
book is thoroughly enjoyable.”—-Daily Graphic. 


WITH SCOTT: The Silver Lining. 
By GRIFFITH TAYLOR, D.Sc. ' With Facsimiles, Maps, 
and nearly 200 Illustrations. Smallroyal 8vo. 18s. net. 


“An absorbingly interesting addition to the literature of a memorable 
expedition.” —Daily Graphic. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
ADMIRAL’S WIFE. 


By LADY POORE. With a Portrait. Large post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. not. [Just Ready. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


JITNY AND THE BOYS. 
A Novel by BENNET COPPLESTONE. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

RED SCREES: 
A Novel by CECIL HEADLAM, Author of “ Friends 

that Fail Not,” &c. Crown 8vo. 63, net. 











MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES’ NEW STORY. 


THE RED CROSS BARGE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. not. First Large Edition almost 
exhausted. 


“Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has followed one success with another. In its 
way it is a Red Cross epic.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Lopdon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Macmillan’s New Books. ' 


BY VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
The Attitude of Great Britain in 


the Present War. .3y sames Bryce 
(VISCOUNT BRYCE), formerly Ambassador to the United 
States. 8vo. Sewed. Id. 


Leaves from a Field Note-Book. 
By J. H. MORGAN, late Home Office Commissioner with 
the British Expeditionary Force. Extracrown 8vo. 53. net. 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ True as it is, and grave as it is in the 
truths that it presents in the garb of fiction, it is full of a fresh, a vigorous 
humour, a o-? pathos, a keen pom of observation, and a genius for descrip- 

tion, the whole deftly blended with the skill of an artist in words... . 

It is a book that cannot be overlooked by anybody who wants to have a 

real understanding of war as it is to-day.” 








ABRIDGED EDITION. | 1s. net. 


Ordeal by Battle, asridgea Eaition by F. 8. 
OLIVER. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 
Tae Times.—‘ Mr. Oliver has added an introduction which virtually 
constitutes a new political tract.” 





Edited by EDITH WHARTON. 
The Book of the Homeless. origina! 


Articles in Verse and Prose. Illustrated. The book is sold 
for the benefit of the American Hostels for Refugees and of 
the Children of Flanders Rescue Committee. Demy dito. 
21s. net. 
‘THE TIMES.—*‘ Wo hope that many purchasers, British as well as Americans, 
will be found for this beautiful quarto volume, which Mrs. Wharton has 
compiled, edited, and in great part written,” 


Aircraft in War and Peace. ,, 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

MoTor.—“ The book is ono that can be read with profit by everyone 
interested in flight. The author has collected a great deal of information as 
to what has already been done in the present war.” 


Heart of Europe. By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 
Illustrated. 8vo. 103. 6d. net. 

*.* This work describes Northern France, Belgium, and Flenders, and the 
treasures of art and beauty enshrined in that beautiful land before the devasta- 
tion ofthe great war. The author is an architect of high reputation in Amcrica, 
and writes with intense appreciation of his subject. 


*,°* Macmillan’s New Theological List free on application. 


MACMILLAN & GO., LTD., LONDON. 


. . . ro R . . . 


BOOKS GIFTS OR CARDS 
1> See the S.S.P.P. Lent Catalogue, 
by post from 
THE SOCIETY OF SS. PETER & PAUL, 
32 GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQ., AND 
302 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 
By MISS CURRIE. 

Sole Agents: 

HENRY SOTHERAN & GO., 

43 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Mayfalr 3691, 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S WORKS 


Expound a practical philosophy of life, rehabilitating in the modern world the 
original signification of health and healing, and inculcating as the basis of all 
sound my the need for clear thinking and personal energy. The way of 
vigorous life is shown in ARS VIVENDI (2s. net) and developed mentally 
and psychically in the other books. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, EC. 
ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Read his epic poms :—I. The Epic of the Empire (Britain's National 
epic poem).—Il. The Human Epic.—ill. The Epic of God and The 
Devil; and other epics. 2s. . each. Demy 8o, cloth gilt. 

KE. GOLDBY, 37 CHARLES STREET, HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 

W.C., on Wednesday, March 22, and Two Following Days, at ONE o'clock pre- 
cisely, the first portion of the valuable and extensive COLLECTION of COINS 
and TOKENS, the property of Thomas Bliss, Esq., F.R.N.S. (deceased), of 
Coningsburgh, Montpelier Road, Ealing, W. i 

The second portion of the Collection will be Sold on Monday, May 15, and 
four following days. 

Each portion may be viewed two days prior to its sale. 

Illustrated catalogues of the entire collection containing 17 plates may be had, 


price 2s. 
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Mr. Murray's New Books 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH : 


HIS LIFE, WORKS, & INFLUENCE. By 
Professor G. M. HARPER, Princeton University. 
Two Volumes. With Illustrations. 24s. net. 
The Times.—“. . . there was need of a new biography which 
should give the story of the poct’s life as it appears to modern 
eyes, and relate criticism with fact in a systematic whole, This 
Mr. Harper has done, and done well.” 
Daily Telegraph.—. .. must take its permanent place in 
literature.” 
Morning Post.—“. . . a work of permanent value.” 
Daily News.—“*. . . & book which every student of Words- 
worth must read.” 


MRS. BALFAME. 


new novel by GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of “Perch of the Devil,” “ Ancestors,” 
&c. A remarkable story centring round the 


murder of a politician. 6s. 

The Times.—“. . . the incidents of the murder-story, as a 

tale of mystery, are very dramatic and very cunningly 
constructed.” 


THE CARTHAGINIAN. 


A Tragedy in Three Acts. By FRANK TAYLOR, 
Author of “ The Gallant Way.” 2s. 6d, net. 


THE GERMAN WAR BOOK. 


Being “the Usages of War on Land” issued by 
the Great General Staff of the German Army. 
Translated with a Critical Introduction by J. H. 
MORGAN, M.A. 4th Impression. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Times.—‘* The whole gospel of ‘ frightfulness,’ ” 
Morning Post.—‘‘ The Koran of the German officer.” 
Pall Mall Gazette—‘‘ The Hun’s handbook.” 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Attila’s complete manual of plunder.” 





MY YEAR OF THE WAR. 


By FREDERICK PALMER, § accredited 
American Correspondent at the British Front. 
3rd Impression. 6s. net- 


THE LAST LAP. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, Editor of 
“The Field.” A continuation of “ Kaiser, 
Krupp, and Kultur,” and “Kultur and 
Catastrophe.” Is. net. 


PRIMATES oF tHe FOUR GEORGES. 


By ALDRED WILLIAM ROWDEN, K.C. 
Biographies of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
from 1715 to 1828. With Portraits. 12s. net. 


LADY KNIGHTLEY OF FAWSLEY: 


THE JOURNALS OF. Edited by JULIA 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). Illustrated. 12s. net. 


' JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 





A Russian book of entrancing interest and great historical value, 


YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. 


By SERGE AKSAKOFF. 
Translated from the Russian by J. D. Durr, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net. 


Times: ‘One can hardly thank the translator sufficiently for this first 
rendering of the book in any other language than Russian.” 

Morning Post: ‘* Years of Childhood’ becomes the more fascinating the 
more one reads and thinks about it. Aksakofl read a new and ecstatic 
meaning into things which are banal and tame to most men and women, 
and the cager eye of his mind scanned deep into the lives and loves of the 
people round about him.” 


ee a 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddcx Street, W. 

OOK BARGAINS.--Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. 6d. (cost 15s. net); 
Jackson’s Adriatic, Italian and Austrian Sides, 2 vols., 17s. (cost 42s. net); 
istorical Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £9; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15. 
Catalogues free. Wanted, Ency. Brit., India paper. Looks bought in any quantity 
@ cath,—-HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 Johu Bright Street, Birmingham, 





The DESTRUCTION 
OF POLAND. 


A Study in German Efficiency, 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Paper Cover, price 2d. (post freo 3d.), 


“The terrors of war, visited upon the innocent, peacety 
population of Poland, have been augmented by famine, Pestilence, 
and death. One-third of a generation, the youngest, has prac. 
tically ceased to exist ; the remaining youth, cld men and women, 
are now upon the thresheld of actual extinction by Starvation, 
disease, and exposure.” 
exploitation of Rusisn Poland, °" This ‘pamphlet should te deen 


everyone who has any conscientious scruples about fighting th 
finish.” Morning Post. . Sr ae eG 





GERMAN ATROCITIES: 


An Official Investigation. 


By J. H. MORGAN, M.A., late Home Offico Commissioner 
with the British Expeditionary Force. Cloth, 2s. not; 
paper, 1s. net. 

This book contains some eighty new and unpublished documents, a critical 
analysis of the remarkable German White Book on the alleged “ atrocities” 
in Belgium, and a verbatim reprint of the semi-official article by Profesecr 
Morgan which appeared recently in the Nineteenth Century. 





———E ———$_ -_ 


INSTINCTS OF THE HERD 
IN PEACE AND WAR. 


By W. TROTTER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ This study in social psychology cxamines both the herd instinct as found 
in animals, and its manifestations in human life, and attempts to apply the 
principles so discovered to the present war.” 

“A balanced and an inspiring study.”—The Times, 


IN SLUMS AND SOCIETY: 


REMINISCENCES OF OLD FRIENDS. 


By JAMES ADDERLEY, Hon. Canon of Birmingham, 
Cloth, 6s. (Second Impression.) 








“Light and witty, touching many spheres and many people; written 
with his accustomed felicity, these reminiscences should make a wide appeal, 
There is not a dull page in a very pleasing book.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


WHAT THE IRISH 
REGIMENTS HAVE DONE. 


By 8. PARNELL KERR. With a Diary of a Visit to 
the Front, by J. E. REDMOND, M.P. Cloth, 1s. @@ 
net ; papor, 15, net. (Third Impression.) 
“Here are stories that thrill, stories of bravery and pathos that Ireland 
can never forget.”—Evening Standard, 
“* Every page of ‘ What the Irish Regiments Have Done’ is a purple patch 
of joyous gallantry.” —Morning Post. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
WELSH FUSILIERS. 


By HOWEL THOMAS. With 
3s. Gd. not. 
* An accurate and historical record of the Royal Welsh Fusilicrs. . «+ 


An admirably concise volume extremely interesting in character.” 
—Land and Wate 





4 Illustrations. Cloth, 


rT. 





EXILE: A NOVEL. 


By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s, (Third Impression.) 


“*Bxile’ is an intensely human and true bit of life.”—Ladies’ Field. 
“ We cordially recommend the book to every one in search of really good 
fiction.” —The Globe 


A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 
By J. POTAPENKO. New Edition. 
CANON ADDERLEY. Cloth, 6s. 


“T have a special affection for this heok, for it gave me tho idea which 
I worked out in my first book, ‘Stertien Remarx.’”’—From the Prejace. 





With a Preface by 


——— —-- +e - —- ——-- — -— -- 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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sIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


Buckram, 7s. 6d. not, 








Extra crown 8vo. 


Letters from America 
by Rupert Brooke 


With a Preface by 
Henry James 


tienencan Portrait from a atti by SHeerritt SCHELL. 


1914 & other Poems 


By RUPERT BROOKE. With a Portrait. 2s. 6d. not. 
[Twelfth I mprein, 


Poems i Renect Brooke 
(First issuod in 1911). [Ninth Impression. 


2s. 6d. not. 


OTHER RECENT VOLUMES POETRY. 


Flower Of Youth? Poems in War-Time. 


sy KATHARINE TYNAN, 3s. 6d. not. 
[Second Impression. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


OF 


++ Tho poom Flower of Youth, which first appeared in the 
Spectator, may bo obtained separately, prico 2d. 


Swords and Ploughshares 
By JOHN DRINKWATER. 2s. 6d. not. 


Poems by Elinor Jenkins 
2s. Gd. not. 


“A now poot whose poetry is all made out of pain and the 
beautiful religion of loss.""—-Mr, James Douatas in the Star, 


Crown 8vo. 


The Volunteer and other Poems 
By HERBERT ASQUITH. 1s. net. 
[Second Impression. 


Poems by Edward Shanks 


Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. ay 


Poems of To- day: 


2s. not. 
Gee engvensin. 


An Anthology. 


Some Verse by F. S. 


Feap. 8vo. 23. net. [Second Impression. 


“It is a relief in these days to find a new book of poetry 
which has not the War for its inspiration . . . crammed with 
wit and fancy, truo humour and the poetical reminiscences of 
+ tiene stored mind.’ ‘fae aguine. 








School Homilies by 
Arthur Sidgwick 


In 2 Series (Second Series shortly). 38. 6d. not each. 


“ We are reminded of John Henry Newman's Village Sermons, 
and higher praise could not be awarded.’’—Journal of Education. 





LONDON : SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., 


MY 
SECRET SERVICE 


IN VIENNA — SOFIA — CONSTANTINOPLE — 
NISH — BELGRADE — ASIA MINOR ETC, 


BY 
THE MAN WHO DINED 
WITH THE KAISER 


JUST OUT; 











PAPER 2s. net; CLOTH 2s. 6d. net 


tells how this young journalist: 


q 
q 





Succeeded in interviewing Enver Pasha, the most 
exclusive man in Turkey. Forecasted the recent 
air raids in England. Dined with the Kaiser at 
Nish at the famous banquet with King Ferdinand. 


Travelled on the first Balkan express running 
from Constantinople to Berlin. Was in Con- 
stantinople when the city went mad over the 
evacuation of Gallipoli. 


Went in danger of his life as accounts of his first 
two visits were published in the newspapers 
months before he started on his third adventure, 
and he used the same name on each journey. 


his bona fides 


The Man Who Dined With the Kaiser has pre- 
served all his documents, including his Passport 
sigaed in German, Turkish, and Bulgarian, 





= 


He has his Balkan Express Ticket and Halil 
Bey’s Visiting Card. He also has his letter from 
the Austrian War Office. 


& 


His documents have been examined with interest 
by those in High Places, and have been for some 
time in the possession of his publishers, 


— 


THE RED HORIZON 


BY PATRICK MACGILL 
OF THE LONDON IRISH 


This is the new book by the author of “ Children 
of the Dead End,” a book that created a sensa- 
tion. It is the first autobiography of the war, and 
tells of the private soldier's point of view. 











¢ 
q 


The reviewers are unanimous in pronouncing The 
Red Horizon as the finest piece of realism the 
war has yet produced. It is a book that none 
should miss. Every library and bookseller has it, 
Price 5s. net. Second Edition, ; 
Punch says: “I have read nothing that gives 


anything near so convincing a picture of the 
truth, at once splendid and bitter,” 


q 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED 





3 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





12 ARUNDEL PLACE HAYMARKET s.wW. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S FIRST SPRING LIST 








Profusely Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net 


THE LAST DAYS of the 
FRENCH MONARCHY 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


No contemporary writer has so keen a grasp upon the essentials of the 
French Revolution as Mr. Hilaire Belloc, and there is no one better qualified 
to describe in brilliant phrases the most romantic episodes of that terrible 
time. In the present volume he deals, by way of connected narrative, with 
the principal incidents of the Reign of Terror, picturing them in vivid words 
and tracing their significance as manifestations of a psychological movement. 
The book is profusely illustrated from the work of contemporary artists. 


Royal 8vo 


OURSELVES ‘AND GERMANY 
By E. J. DILLON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Pr. Dillon, whose diplomatic articles in the Daily Telegraph have been 
among the most discussed pronouncements during the war, here treats of 
the unpreparedness of — and the subtle treachery of Germany, basing 
his conclusions upon much secret correspondence which he alone has been 
permitted to peruse. 


HAS CHRISTIANITY 
COLLAPSED P 


By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, Author of “The New 
Theology.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


This book is founded upon the articles Mr. Campbell has been contributing 
to the Sunday Herald and other papers. It contains his views on the effect 
of the war upon Religion, and of the probable developments of civilization 
after the war. In particular it discusses the problem of the future of 
Christianity and its power of remems: itself to the wemnia conditions. 





IN THE LINE OF BATTLE 


True Stories of the War: Told by the 
Soldiers themselves. 
Edited by WALTER WOOD. 
tions. Crown 8vo, 63. net. 


This volume is a companion to “ Soldiers’ Storics of the War,” published 
last autumn, and like that volume comprises the stories of Soldiers’ experi- 
ences actually told by themselves, and corrected by them in manuscript in 
erder that the most scrupulous accuracy should be secured. 





With numerous Iilustra- 





SLINGS AND ARROWS 


A Book of Essays. By EDWIN PUGH, Author of 
“The City of the World,” *‘ Charles Dickens the Apostle 
of the People,” “Tony Drum,” “ Punch and Judy,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Mr. Edwin Pugh, though his name Is best known as a writer of fiction, 
hhas the true touch of the literary essayist. Critic, observer, politician, and 
man of imagination, he has a wide pones e and a penetrating ntellect. ‘This 
book contains papers on a variety of subjects, literary, social, and humane, 
ie no subject which it attacks without illumi 

ts rders. 


nating and widening 





Hermann Gollancz, M.A., D.Lit., Rabbi 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 


Setting forth the Teachings and Spirit of Judaism (Second 
Series). By HERMANN GOLLANCZ, M.A., D.Lit., 
Rabbi, Preacher to the Bayswater Synagogue, London ; 
Goldsmid Professor of Hebrew, University College, Uni- 
versity of London. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








SECOND EDITION NOW SELLING RAPIDLY. 


WOMAN IN THE WILDERNESS 


By WINIFRED JAMES, Author of “ The Mulberry Tree,” 
«Letters to My Son,” &c. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“fhe amazing quality of the book is a rollicking realiem . . . showing 


that spirit of cheery candour on the outside with real grit behind ‘it, which 
is one of War Time's best gifts, whether in man or woman.’ —Referee. 


A 





RIDGWELL CULLUM 
THE MEN WHO 
WROUGHT 


RIDGWELL CULLUM, 
Father,” “The Devil’s Keg,” 
Crown 8vo. 


By Author of 


“The N 


“The Son of Hig 
Night Riders,” &¢, 


This, Mr. Ridgwell Cullum’s latest and most brilliznt novel, hag for ity 
main theme that burning topic of the moment, the coming of the submersibie 
battleship, which is now admitted by all experts to embody the future of 
submarining, and its appalling threat to the overseas commerce of all maritime 
nations. It is not merely a war novel, but is also on all grounds the most 
exciting and exhilarating story he has yet written, with an underlying plot 
that will vie with any of the other realistic and forceful storics upon which 
his reputation | seste. 


THE RIGHT DIVINE 
By W. HAROLD THOMSON. 


Deals intimately and frankly with the lives of a man and girl whose spirit 
of youth and love of adventure lead them into stran ge paths. Some scenes 
are laid in Western Pertlishire, but the major portion of the story takes place 
in London, where the life of the hero, who becomes a free-lance journalist 
and writer, is skilfully and entertainingly portrayed. 


MARY L. PENDERED 


THE SECRET SYMPATHY 


By MARY L. PENDERED, Author of “Plain Jill,” 
« An Gagan,” sas Lily Magic," &e. Crown 8vo. 


——$$$$—$— 





—— 








MAY WYNNE 


FOES OF FREEDOM 
By MAY WYNNE, Author of “The Regent's Gift,” 
“Henry of Navarre,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


JUST OUT 
JUST OURSELVES 


By Mrs. GEORGE NORMAN, Author of “ The Wonderful 
Adventure,” &e. 


BACK TO THE WORLD. 
By MARY WALL. 


A powerful psychological novel, dealing with a problem of intense human 
interest. 

** Some personal, distinctive quality, hard to define, but indubitably making 
for charm, marked Miss Wall's best-known story, ‘A Writing Woman's 
Romance.’ And the same fragrant quality, though touched with an almost 
unbearable poignancy, is to be found in her now work. . . . It is told in the 
fret person... and with the e heart of a poct.”—Outlook. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF = “THE UNKNOW N STEERSMAN.” 


THE BORDER LINE 
By IRENE BURN. 


“ An Indian story of absorbing interest.”— Daily Graphic. 
“i A book that is the ‘Product of knowle ‘le, thought, and art.’ 


Seoteman, 


THE SPIRIT AND THE LAW. 
By EDITH MARY MOORE. 


‘Mrs. Moore writes as out of a 
—Manckester Guardian. 
“A novel of fine quality 


“A powerful novel.” —Daily Chronicle. 
fine experience—thoughts and ideas hone atly he Id.” 
‘Tender sympathy and insi ht.” —Scotsman. 
. poetry and passion.” server. 





“A remarkable first book. 79 eae ‘Comins LE 


MISS VELANTY’S DISCLOSURE 
By EVELYN BRANSCOMBE PETTER. 


powerfully conccived and 
. A first novel of excceding 
very unusual cleverness . .« 


“Curious, interesting. and well-written ... 
elaborately executed . . . vivid and arresting. . 
promise. "—Spectator. * Great ability ... 
remarkably wily.’ —Morning Post. 


SECOND IN THE FIELD 
By THOMAS COBB. 


“An interesting story by a past master in the art of fiction.’ 
Graphic. ‘‘ Neat and workmanlike.”—Times. 





*"—Daily 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HEN RIETTA STREET, LONDON, W. C. 
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